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Editorial Coninents 


ATH and Science Again. Many startling statements have been given 
M wide publicity in recent years concerning alleged weaknesses in 
teacher education and certification programs. Some of these have been 
accurate but many have been grossly inaccurate. And once erroneous state- 
ments find their way into the public prints, overtaking them is virtually 
impossible. 

We shall deal here with two types of attacks upon the problem of 
bringing about needed improvements in teaching. In the order of our dis- 
cussion, one we label the “meat-axe technique,” the other constructive. 


For example, consider the statement released in January of this year, 
in its “Quarterly Report,” by the Carnegie Corporation: “. . . although all 
states require education courses for secondary mathematics teachers, a third 
of the states require no mathematics for certification of math teachers.” 
This statement was derived from a special Carnegie-financed study by the 
Educational Testing Service. Time Magazine (gleefully, we guess) picked 
this up and printed it in its issue of February 27. 

This statement is grossly in error, and the attention of both Time 
(which did not see fit to publish our letter pointing out the error) and 
ETS was called to the fact. Subsequently, ETS published its report, Prob- 
lems in Mathematics Education, with only this slight alteration of the 
erroneous statement: “. . . nearly one-third of the states will license them 
[high school teachers of math] even though they have had no college 
mathematics at all, and the average requirement for all is only 10 semester 
hours.” 

What are the facts? And how did ETS fall into this error? 


To answer the second question first, we are advised that ETS “surveyed 
the literature” which consisted of citations to two studies made in 1949. 
One was an article in The Mathematics Teacher and the other a disserta- 
tion. The article cited another study made for the 1946-47 school year as the 
source of its authority for the statement. Apparently, ETS based its findings 
for this statement upon secondary and even tertiary sources, upon some- 
body’s interpretation of state requirements of a decade ago. The allegation, 
we are quite sure, was not true 10 years ago; and it is certainly not true in 
1956. And the precise facts could have been easily obtained by a simple 
inquiry, addressed to the respective state certification officers. 

The state certification officers, during their 34th Annual Meeting in 
June, were so disturbed by this inaccurate statement that they adopted a 
resolution protesting such flagrant disregard of official information, which 
would have been available to ETS upon request. 

And now to the facts. 

All states have specified preparation requirements in math for au- 
thorization to teach the subject in high school. Certification authorities in 
only three states expressed any doubt about the clarity of their specifications 
or the procedures for their enforcement. (Continued on page 267) 
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Talk With Quintilian 


COLE S. BREMBECK 

Head, Department of Teacher Education 
Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 


HAVE just put aside a copy of your 

Institutes,) Mr. Quintilian, struck by 
the timeliness of what you have to say 
about teaching. Can it be that 1,900 
years separate us? 

Your biographers say that you were 
appointed professor of rhetoric at 
Rome about 70 A.D. and that for the 
next 20 years you distinguished yourself 
as a teacher and pleader in the courts. 
Petrarch, who lived 1,300 years after 
you, wrote you a letter and paid you 
the supreme tribute as a teacher when 
he said: “Thou art a great man, I grant, 
but thy greatest merit lies in thy ability 
to ground and to mold great men.’ 

Your work has continued over the 
years to “ground and to mold great 
men.” You were widely read during 
the middle ages, even though scholars 
had only fragments of your work. 
When a complete text of the Jnstitutes 
was discovered in 1416 there was great 
rejoicing. The humanists of the Ren- 
aissance liked you for your advocacy of 
liberal studies combined with practical 
skill. Like you, they felt that education 
should train good citizens, strong in in- 
tellect and character. You also had a 
profound influence on the nineteenth 








l[nstitutio Oratoria of Quintilian, transla- 
tion by H. E. Butler, 4 volumes (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1953). (Direct 
quotations are taken from this translation.) 

2W. M. Smail, Quintilian on Education 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1938) p. 
xiv. 


century essayist John Stuart Mill. He 
tells us in his autobiography that he 
read your Institutes at the age of 12. “I 
have retained through life,” he wrote, 
“many favorable ideas which I can dis- 
tinctly trace to my reading of him, even 
at that early age.’ 


Because your influence is made of 
sturdy stuff, it occurred to me that you 
might have some things to say to the 
twentieth century. Of course our stu- 
dents, unlike yours, live in the atomic 
age. You wouldn’t understand that. 
(And we're not at all sure that we do.) 
We are compelled by this thought, 
however: if education is to be meaning- 
ful in our complex times, we must dare 
to think boldly and we must bring to 
bear on the present the best wisdom of 
the past. 


Perhaps that’s where you come in, 
Mr. Quintilian. We are not unaware 
that you lived in difficult times, too. 
The Rome your father knew was fall- 
ing apart. Freedom’s voice, once strong, 
all but died with the murder of Cicero 
in 43 B.C. Education, divorced from 
real usefulness, threatened to become 
merely an artificial display. You held 
education close to life and kept it real. 
Because you did, might I ask you some 
questions about your life and thought 
in teaching the young? 


3John Stuart Mill, Autobiography (New 


York: 1873) p. 21 
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Education for the Many 


We are engaged in the great task of 
educating all who want an education. 
We believe that only educated people 
can govern themselves well, that all citi- 
zens are entitled to equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Some critics among 
us think that this is a luxury we can- 
not afford, a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. They doubt that all can profit 
by an education. What do you think? 


There is absolutely no foundation for the 
complaint that but few men have the 
power to take in the knowledge that is im- 
parted to them, and that the majority are 
so slow of understanding that education is 
a waste of time and labour. On the con- 
trary you will find that most are quick to 
reason and ready to learn. Reasoning 
comes as naturally to man as flying to 
birds, speed to horses, and ferocity to 
beasts of prey: our minds are endowed by 
nature with such activity and sagacity that 
the soul is believed to proceed from 
heaven.4 


The Importance of the Early Years 


All right, let’s agree that most stu- 
dents can profit by an education. When 
should this education begin? Of late 
our psychologists have made a great 
deal of the importance of the early 
years. I note that this notion is not 
new to you; indeed, you urge that even 
a child’s nurses be selected with care: 


It is the nurse that the child first hears, 
and her words that he will first attempt to 
imitate. And we are by nature most tena- 
cious of childish imressions, just as the 
flavour first absorbed by vessels when new 
persists and the colour imparted by dyes 
to the primitive whiteness of wool is in- 
delible.5 


How do parents figure in these early 
impressions? 


4Institutio Oratoria, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 19-21. 
SIbid., p. 21-23. 
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As regards parents, I should like to see 
them as highly educated as possible, and I 
do not restrict this remark to fathers alone. 
We are told that the eloquence of the 
Gracci owed much to their mother Cor- 
nelia, whose letters even today testify to 
the cultivation of her style.6 


Most of our modern schools have 
kindergartens for children aged five or 
older. A few even have nursery schools. 
We stress the importance of these early 
learning experiences: 


Some hold that boys should not be taught 
to read till they are seven years old, that 
being the earliest age at which they can 
derive profit from instruction and endure 
the strain of learning. . . . Those, however, 
who hold that a child’s mind should not 
be allowed to lie fallow for a moment are 
wiser.7 


How much do you think can be ac- 
complished during these early years? 


I am well aware that during the whole 
period of which I am speaking we can ex- 
pect scarcely the same amount of progress 
that one year will effect afterwards. .. . 
Such progress each successive year increases 
the total, and the time gained during 
childhood is clear profit to the period of 
youth.8 


Isn’t it possible to put too heavy a 
burden upon young minds? 


I am not so blind to differences of age as 
to think that the very young should be 
forced on prematurely or given real work 
to do. Above all things we must take care 
that the child, who is not yet old enough 
to love his studies, does not come to hate 
them.® 


How does one teach a child to love 
his studies? 


61bid., p. 23. 


TIbid., p. 27-29. 
8Ibid., p. 27-29. 
91bid., p. 29. 
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His studies must be made an amusement: 
he must be questioned and praised and 
taught to rejoice when he has done well: 
sometimes, too, when he refuses instruc- 
tion, it should be given to some other to 
excite his envy; at times also he must be 
engaged in competition and should be al- 
lowed to believe himself successful more 
often than not, while he should be en- 
couraged to do his best by such rewards 
as may appeal to his tender years.10 


The Teacher 


of unteaching is harder than that of teach- 
ing. It is for this reason that the famous 
piper Timotheus is said to have demanded 
from those who had previously been under 
another master a fee double the amount 
which he charged for those who came to 
him untaught.12 


That is convincingly put, but we 
have seen some fine graduate school 
professors who could not teach fresh- 
men. Isn’t there some knowledge that 
is simply over the heads of the begin- 
ners? 


Like you, we place great importance 
on the teacher. Some of our teachers 
feel that the more learned they are the 
more advanced scholars they should 
teach. Some elementary teachers shun 
the early grades, some high school 
teachers shun junior high school, and 
some college professors avoid freshmen. 
How do you feel about this matter of 
instructing the beginning student? 


Would Philip of Macedon have wished 
that his son Alexander should be taught 


Of course there is. But this eloquent 
teacher whom you fling in my face must 
be a sensible man with a good knowledge 
of teaching and must be prepared to 
stoop to his pupils’ level, just as a rapid 
walker, if walking with a small child, will 
give him his hand and lessen his own 
speed and avoid advancing at a pace be- 
yond the powers of his little companion. 
. . . It frequently happens that the more 
learned the teacher, the more lucid and 
intelligible is his instruction.13 


the rudiments of letters by Aristotle, the 
greatest philosopher of that age, or would 
the latter have undertaken the task, if he 


While we are speaking of teachers, 
how would you describe the ideal 
teacher? 





had not thought that even the earliest in- 
struction is best given by the most perfect 
teacher and has real reference to the whole 
of education?11 


Are you saying that it is imperative 
to have a top-notch teacher, like Aris- 
totle, for the beginner? We have only 
recently gotten around to insisting on 
as much training for elementary teach- 
ers as high school teachers. 


I do not think that I need waste much 
time in pointing out how much better it 
is to absorb the best possible principles, 
or how hard it is to get rid of faults 
which have once been engrained; for it 
places a double burden on the shoulders of 
the later teacher and the preliminary task 


10/bid., p. 29-31. 
11/bid., p. $1-33. 


Let him . . . adopt a parental attitude to 
his pupils, and regard himself as the rep- 
resentative of those who have committed 
their children to his charge. Let him be 
free from vice himself and refuse to tol- 
erate it in others. Let him be strict but 
not austere, genial but not too familiar; for 
austerity will make him unpopular, while 
familiarity breeds contempt. Let his dis- 
course continually turn on what is good 
and honourable; the more he admonishes, 
the less he will have to punish. He must 
control his temper without however shut- 
ting his eyes to faults requiring correction. 
His instruction must be free from affecta- 
tion, his industry great, his demands on 
his class continuous, but not extravagant. 
He must be ready to answer questions and 
to put them unasked to those who sit 
silent. In praising the recitations of his 
pupils he must be neither grudging nor 


121bid., p. 219. 


18/bid., p. 221-223. 
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over-generous: the former quality will give 
them a distaste for work, while the latter 
will produce a complacent self-satisfaction. 
In correcting faults he must avoid sar- 
casm and above all abuse: for teachers 
whose rebukes seem to imply positive dis- 
like discourage industry.14 


Corporal Punishment 


The matter of corporal punishment 
is much discussed among public school 
teachers. I notice in a recent newspa- 
per story that the parents and teachers 
of one of our large school systems are 
carrying on a lively debate on the mat- 
ter. I am under the impression that 
corporal punishment was commonly 
used in your day. Can you justify this 
in terms of what you have just said 
about the teacher being “congenial”? 


I disapprove of flogging, although it is 
the regular custom . . . because in the first 
place it is a disgraceful form of punish- 
ment... and in any case an insult, as you 
will realize if you imagine its infliction at 
a later age. Secondly if a boy is so in- 
sensible to instruction that reproof is use- 
less, he will . . . . merely become hardened 
to blows. Finally there will be absolutely 
no need of such punishment if the master 
is a thorough disiplinarian.15 


Are you saying that a good teacher 
will not need to resort to corporal pun- 
ishment? 


If inadequate care is taken in the choices 
of respectable . . . . instructors, I blush to 
mention the shameful abuse which 
scoundrels sometimes make of their right 
to administer corporal punishment. . 

I will not linger on this subject... . 
I will content myself with saying that 
children are helpless and easily victimised, 
and therefore no one should be given un- 
limited power over them.16 


14/bid., p. 213. 
SJ bid.. p. 59-61. 
16/bid., p- 6l. 


Individual Differences 


Could we turn to several other con- 
cerns of the classroom teacher? Take, 
for example, individual differences. 
Probably no two words are spoken 
more often by teachers when they dis- 
cuss their pupils. We moderns like to 
say that “traditionalists” neglect indi- 
vidual differences. Would you accept 
the charge? 


It is generally and not unreasonably re- 
garded as the sign of a good teacher that 
he should be able to differentiate between 
abilities of his respective pupils and to 
know their natural bent. The gifts of 
nature are infinite in their variety, and 
mind differs from mind almost as much 
as body from body.!7 


How does a good teacher handle in- 
dividual differences? 


Just as an expert gymnast, when he enters 
a gymnasium full of boys is able to decide 
for what class of athletic contest they 
should be trained, even so .. . . a teacher 
will adapt his instructions to individual 
needs that each pupil will be pushed for- 
ward in the sphere for which his talents 
seem specially to design him; for nature, 
when cultivated, goes from strength to 
strength, while he who runs counter to 
her bent is ineffective in those branches 
of the art for which he is less suited and 
weakens the talents which he seemed born 
to employ.18 


Would you build your course of 
study with individual differences in 
mind? 


No one would ever convince me that it 
is not desirable to differentiate courses of 
study with this in view. One boy will be 
better adapted for the study of history, 
another for poetry, another for law, while 
some perhaps had better be packed off to 
the country.19 


1T/bid., p. 265-267. 
18/bid., p. 265-267. 
19/bid., p. 265-267. 
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TALK WITH QUINTILIAN 


(We pack them off to the principal, 
Mr. Quintilian.) 

Promotion of students is a matter 
which concerns us. A great many per- 
sons feel that the child does best when 
he stays with his chronological age 
group even though there are wide dif- 
ferences in ability. When do you feel 
a student is ready for promotion? 


We must consider not the boy’s actual age, 
but the progress he has made in his stud- 
ies. To put it briefly, I hold that the best 
answer to the question . . . . is this, “When 
he is fit.”20 


You would throw our graded school 
systems into convulsions with that sug- 
gestion. Let’s turn to another matter. 

With the aid of modern psychology 
we are now making full use of all the 
senses in learning. Our elementary 
teachers, for example, have all kinds of 
learning games for children. Through 
touch, sight, sound, even taste and 
smell sometimes, children learn their 
first lessons. Can you match this? 


I quite approve . . . . of a practice which 
has been devised to stimulate children to 
learn by giving them ivory letters to play 
with, as I do of anything else that may be 
discovered to delight the very young, the 
sight, handling and naming of which is a 
pleasure.21 


Well, anyway we have plastic! 


Multiple Courses 


Our students carry as many as four 
or five subjects at once. Some of them 
fee] that they could learn more if they 
were permitted to concentrate on only 
one subject at once. We do have some 
critics of our present plan of taking 
multiple courses. 


20] bid., p. 207. 
21/bid., p. 193-195, 
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These critics show an insufficient apprecia- 
tion of the capacities of the human mind, 
which is so swift and nimble and versatile, 
that it cannot be restricted to doing one 
thing only, but insists on devoting its 
attention to several different subjects not 
merely in one day, but actually at one and 
the same time.22 


Then you see a positive value in 
studying more than one subject at 
once? 


We must remember that variety serves to 
refresh and restore the mind, and that it 
is really considerably harder to work at 
one subject without intermission. Con- 
sequently we should give the pen a rest 
by turning to read, and relieve the tedium 
of reading by changes of subject. However 
manifold our activities, in a certain sense 
we come fresh to each new subject.23 


Competition and Maturity 


A lively issue among us is that of the 
place of competition in learning. Sup- 
porters of it say that competition sharp- 
ens the intellect. Others are concerned 
about what happens to the pupils who 
cannot successfully compete. They 
point out that some pupils will seek un- 
worthy ways of gaining attention. Oth- 
ers will withdraw. Do you feel that 
competition is good for a student? 


His mind requires constant stimulus and 
excitement, whereas retirement .. . . in- 
duces languor and the mind becomes 
mildewed like things that are left in the 
dark, or else flies to the opposite extreme 
and becomes puffed up with empty con- 
ceit; for he who has no standard of com- 
parison by which to judge his own powers 
will necessarily rate them too high.24 


Of recent years, we have learned 
much about how children mature. 


227bid., p. 51, 
231bid., p. 51. 
241bid., p. 49. 
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Studies have made us aware of the 
different rates at which children ma- 
ture, and we have learned a great deal 
about teaching children according to 
their maturity level. Some parents are 
quite disturbed when their children 
don’t mature as fast as other children. 
They feel there is some natural de- 
ficiency. Frequently these parents put 
considerable pressure on the child to 
keep up with more mature children. 
My own observation has been that this 
kind of pressure creates a new set of 
problems and doesn’t settle very much. 
What has been your experience with 
maturation? 


Vessels with narrow mouths will not re- 
ceive liquids if too much be poured into 
them at a time, but are easily filled if the 
liquid is admitted in a gentle stream or, 
it may be, drop by drop; similarly you 
must consider how much a child's mind 
is capable of receiving: the things which 
are beyond their grasp will not enter their 
minds, which have not opened out suf- 
ficiently to take them in.25 


Can maturity come too early? 


To my mind the boy who gives least 
promise is one in whom the critical faculty 
develops in advance of the imagination.26 


Finally, Mr. Quintilian, what do you 
look for in a growing child? 
I like to see the first fruits of the mind 


copious to excess and almost extravagant 
in their profusion. The years as they pass 


21bid., p. 53. 
26/bid., p. 227. 


will skim off much of the froth, reason will 
file away many excrescences, and some- 
thing too will be removed by what I may 
perhaps call the wear and tear of life, 
so long as there is sufficient material to 
admit of cutting and chiselling away. And 
there will be sufficient, if only we do not 
draw the plate too thin to begin with, 
so that it runs the risk of being broken 
if the graver cuts too deep.27 


Your discourse indeed has _ been 
sweet. We sense that it has grown out 
of a life rich in thought and action. It 
is no surprise to us that for 20 years you 
remained the most celebrated teacher 
in Rome. No wonder that a biographer 
remarks that the main spirit of your 
precepts “is independent of the acci- 
dents of any age or country.”** In con- 
cluding, would you honor us with a 
personal word about your work? 


For myself, I know that, as far as my 
modest abilities have permitted, I have 
presented plainly and simply, for the in- 
struction of any who wished to learn, such 
lessons as I have gained from my own 
experience and all else that I have been 
able to find out for the purpose of the 
present work. And it is enough for a 
good man to have taught what he knows.29 


Nineteen hundred years later, we 
trust that we may be able to say the 
same for ourselves, Mr. Quintilian. 
Thank you. 


27Ibid., p. 227. 

28]. W. Mackail, Latin Literature (New 
York: 1895) p. 200. 

29/nstitutio Oratoria, Op. Cit., p. 449-501. 

















A New Course is Born 


J. HARRIS PURKS 

Director, Board of Higher Education 
State of North Carolina 

Raleigh, North Carolina 


T HAS BEEN suggested that I speak 

to you for a few minutes on the sub- 
ject of academic planning. This theme 
runs through the entire conference 
which you are holding. It would be a 
mistake, I think, for my remarks to be 
so penetrating, for my insight to be so 
clear, and my suggestions so clearly 
meritorious that the remainder of the 
conference becomes unnecessary. Ac- 
cordingly, I will speak in a light vein 
and try to avoid pre-empting points on 
the agenda for the sessions which are to 
follow. 

I think that it can be safely said that 
there are wrong ways to do academic 
planning and that there is very likely 
at least one right way to do it. Since 
I do not know the specifications for the 
right way to do academic planning, I 
will devote a considerable portion of 
my remarks to an illustration of de- 
velopment of a fictitious curriculum in 
an institution of higher learning. The 
particular development which I will 
describe would very likely never take 
place in the state of North Carolina for 
reasons which will later be apparent. 
Nevertheless, it could take place some- 
where. 

I doubt that any faculty in formal 
session would ever generate spontane- 
ously the idea of establishing a curricu- 
lum in Alligator Farm Management. 
The genesis of the development which 
I shall describe must, therefore, come 
either from a faculty member who 
knows something about alligators, or 





The editors of the JOURNAL re- 
cently had the pleasure of reading 
“A New Course Is Born,” an adapta- 
tion of an address presented to the 
Third State of the University Con- 
ference by Dr. Purks while he was 
provost and vice president of the 
University of North Carolina. His 
penetrating analysis of academic 
planning is both stimulating and 
thought-provoking. With his per- 
mission we are publishing it. 











from a dean hell-bent on expansion, or 
from a chief administrator who meas- 
ures the success of his institution in 
terms of the number of inches of pub- 
licity which it acquires in the national 
press, or from some successful owner or 
manager of an alligator farm who needs 
an assistant and thinks that his Alma 
Mater can produce one for him. 


A New Course is Born 


Regardless of the source of the idea, 
the method of development could be 
essentially as follows: A professor in a 
department of a school in a college or 
university submits to his department 
chairman an outline (?) of a course 
in alligator farm management. The de- 
partment head perhaps is not enthusi- 
astic at first, but upon being told that 
the professor can teach the course with- 
out additional cost to the institution, 
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and after listening to persuasive re- 
marks regarding the need for such a 
course in the development of the state 
and region, his half-hearted approval is 
given. Furthermore, he does not want 
to get the reputation of being an old 
sour-puss. The curriculum committee 
probably passes it thinking that there 
will be very little registration anyway. 
Or perhaps the course just appears on 
the schedule without approval. Checks 
and balances are not always popular in 
higher education. It doesn’t matter. 
You see, we all know that some sort of 
case can be made for anything pro- 
posed in the name of education. (The 
responsible head of the institution 
probably doesn’t know about it.) 

The professor and probably one or 
two alligator farm managers, having a 
community of interests, hold a confer- 
ence during the summer months. Real- 
izing that there is some strength in 
numbers, the formation of an associa- 
tion is planned. One of the managers 
manages to become president of the As- 
sociation of Alligator Farm Managers. 
Another one of the pioneers becomes 
vice president, and another secretary 
and treasurer. Having the officers of the 
association established, it now becomes 
necessary to get members. After a few 
months the association exists. Natural- 
ly the association appreciates the gen- 
erous and farsighted action by the in- 
stitution which provided the course in 
alligator farm management. But there 
is one thing that is better than a dish 
of ice cream. That thing is two dishes 
of ice cream. The course in alligator 
farm management as originally given 
now appears to be merely introductory 
to the subject. Through the generosity 
of Amalgamated Fabricators of Alliga- 
tor Hides, Incorporated, a fellowship 
has been established and research work 
has been done in alligator farm admin- 
istration. On the basis of this research, 
an advanced course obviously is needed. 


Now we have two courses and eventual- 
ly three or four. In the advanced 
course the word management is 
changed to administration. Now we 
have Alligator Farm Administration. 


Further Development and Some 
Problems 


But the professor in charge of these 
courses notices that his students do not 
have sufficient background. He finds it 
necessary to devote a considerable por- 
tion of his time, in courses, to elemen- 
tary studies of the alligator. Further- 
more, he has hopes that he can develop 
a department of his own. He urges his 
department head to let him devote his 
time entirely to Alligator Farm Admin- 
istration, and to bring in an instructor 
who has read a book on alligators. To- 
tal registration in the department has 
gone up, and the head begins to like 
the idea. Soon we see new courses ap- 


pearing: 


1. The Alligator in the Modern 
World. 


The description of this course is in- 
teresting. I quote: “The gradual en- 
croachment of man upon the natural 
habitat of the alligator has injected 
serious problems, and has forced the 
alligator to retreat further into remote 
regions. This problem and its impact 
upon the ratio of free alligators to im- 
pounded alligators are covered fully in 
this course.” 


2. The Adolescent Alligator. 


3. Orientation to Alligator Farm 
Administration. 


4. Marketing of Hides. 
5. Alligator Skin Products Design. 
At this point allocation of function 


rears its ugly head. The School of Busi- 
ness Administration was not consulted 
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about the course in marketing; the 
School of Art, Architecture, and Ap- 
plied Topological Variations had not 
been consulted about the course in de- 
sign. Furthermore, the Department of 
Zoology, upon hearing about the 
courses, insisted upon the use of “skins” 
in course descriptions, while Business 
Administration insisted upon “hides.” 
The department of origin almost loses 
the curriculum in a three-cornered de- 
partmental controversy. 

(The many hours of argument, of 
course, would not have been necessary 
in North Carolina where the state uni- 
vesity and the land grant college 
are consolidated, and where alumni, 
friends, students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration of the two institutions subordi- 
nate institutional aggrandizement to 
the principle that the taxpayer should 
not have to pay for unnecessary dupli- 
cation or for low priority develop- 
ments. Besides, we don’t go in much 
for alligators.) Finally, in a compro- 
mise, “hides” was ruled official in one 
course and “skins” in the other, and the 
curriculum remained at its genetic 
source. 


A Bit of Inbreeding 


It now begins to appear that the cur- 
riculum still has some gaps. The pro- 
gram has given to the institution a con- 
siderable amount of publicity. The in- 
stitution is the first institution in the 
nation, perhaps even in the world, to 
start a curriculum in Alligator Farm 
Administration. Development must 
proceed further. Our professor suggests 
to his department chairman that the 
next man brought in have a minor in 
this field. Since the only source of 
minors is the department itself, a bit of 
inbreeding starts. Shortly thereafter 
other courses appear: 


6. Alligator Ecology: The Alligator 
in His Environment. 


7. The Exceptional Alligator. 
8. Exhibitionism at Alligator Farms. 
9. Demography: Alligators. 


The catalogue description of the 
course in Demography: Alligators, is 
very illuminating. I quote: 

“In this course modern statistical 
methods are brought to bear on the dis- 
tribution of free alligator population 
with respect to accessibility of habitat 
to independent hunters.” 


The description of the course, The 
Exceptional Alligator, is equally en- 
lightening. I quote: 


“Studies have shown that alligators 
vary greatly in body types and in be- 
havior. This course relates to alligators 
which vary significantly from estab- 
lished norms.” 

Having now a reasonably full-blown 
curriculum, and the need for this high- 
ly specialized training having been es- 
tablished, the faculty of the institution, 
after debating the question for a year, 
in exhaustion rather than in enthusi- 
asm, recommends that the course struc- 
ture constitute a major and that the 
degree Bachelor of Science in Alligator 
Farm Administration be added to the 
list of degrees offered by the institution, 
provided the page is long enough. 


At this point the responsible head of 
the institution hears about the matter 
for the first time. He had, of course, 
heard rumors that there was an alliga- 
tor man on the faculty. He might have 
made inquiry about departmental offer- 
ings, but this would likely have been re- 
sented as “meddling” or “interfering,” 
or as restriction upon freedom. He is 
informed that this new degree will not 
add anything to the institution’s budg- 
et. After all, the courses and the staff 
are already present. 


Now graduates of Alligator Farm 
Administration are rolling off the aca- 
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demic production line. As would be ex- 
pected, only a few of the graduates real- 
ly want to get close to alligators. Con- 
sequently, they don’t care to be alliga- 
tor farm administrators. But Alligator 
Farm Administration is very important, 
so some of these graduates establish 
contact with other institutions. Shortly 
thereafter we find another institution 
which desires the honor of being the 
second institution of higher learning in 
the United States, or in the world, for 
that matter, to install a curriculum in 
Alligator Farm Administration. Ad- 
mittedly the prestige of being the sec- 
ond institution to do this is not as great 
as that accruing to the founding insti- 
tution. Nevertheless, the public rela- 
tions department realizes that there are 
still many inches of publicity in news- 
papers yet to be obtained. Furthermore, 
this second institution has always been 
jealous of the first institution. What- 
ever one institution has the other 
should have—and more. The competi- 
tion has tended to relate to the extent 
of coverage of academic commitments 
rather than to the less spectacular mat- 
ter of quality of instruction and per- 
formance. (The one exception, of 
course, is in athletics, for at both in- 
stitutions quality performance in the 
area of athletics is demanded. They 
must have winning teams or a basketful 
of heads.) 


A New Profession Emerges 


Within a year or two, many institu- 
tions have entered this important field 
and more and more graduates are roll- 
ing off the production line. Still only a 
small percentage of these want to get 
close to alligators. One particularly am- 
bitious graduate, with a flair for promo- 
tion and seeing the need for placing al- 
ligator farm administration on a pro- 
fessional basis, manages to assemble 
representatives from 51 per cent of the 
institutions which have given this work. 


They, representing the elite in alligator 
farm administration, form the National 
Accrediting Association for Schools and 
Departments of Alligator Farm Admin- 
istration. There are no “schools” yet. 
But a dean-like gleam of aspiration is 
visible in the eyes of several professors 
and department heads. Thus, from a 
feeble start another profession is born 
and a new code number is added to the 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. The accrediting association 
will, of course, want to demonstrate its 
power, or, I should say, its constructive 
influence. Otherwise, why have an 
accrediting association? Soon those 
institutions which are not in the 
association are informed that if they 
wish to be accredited, a visiting com- 
mittee will be formed for the purpose 
of inspection. The cost will be only a 
modest per diem for members of the 
committee, plus expenses. The visiting 
committee finds that neither the cur- 
riculum nor the standards in these 
lesser institutions are satisfactory. 
Course outline changes are recom- 
mended and, in particular, noting ad- 
mission standards in these lesser institu- 
tions to be a bit low, and having not 
examined their own standards recently, 
the visiting committee, feeling a con- 
sultant-like urge, suggests that three 
new courses be established: 


1, Genetics for Alligator Farm Ad- 
ministrators (no pre-requisites) . 

2. The Mathematics of Alligator 
Farm Administration. 


8. Alligator Farm Administration 
English. 


The committee also suggests that 
report writing and advertising design 
be included in the English course, and 
that eventually the course be divided 
into two parts, one of which should be 
called Alligator Farm Administration 
Journalism. 
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So the story goes. Back in the first 
institution an alarmed general faculty 
begins to take note of the proliferation 
of courses in the new academic area. 
But by this time the profession is firmly 
established, and only the alligator farm 
administrators know or have any right 
to suggest what should go into the cur- 
riculum for the training of members of 
the profession. Obviously, a “school” 
is needed. This capstone is therefore 
proposed. And since the founding 
institution is the principal source of 
teachers in this field, a Department of 
Alligator Farm Administration Educa- 
tion is added. Courses in this depart- 
ment include the Alligator Farm 
Administration Curriculum, Tests and 
Measurements, History, workshops and 
problems courses, and finally, Alligator 
Farm Administration Leadership. 


What Is Right and Wise? 


Although I have dealt with fiction by 
way of example, and I wish to empha- 
size the word “fiction,” I have done so 
not as pastime but because I think that 
many of the features relative to this 
fictitious program could, with respect 
to some other programs, be said to have 
a status in history. Such features can 
be found in the record, not only of 
professional programs, but in some of 
the disciplines sometimes called basic 
and traditional, and defined as elements 
of the liberal tripod: humanities, social 
science, and science. I would include 
some programs in that liberal, esoteric, 
philosophic, practical, theoretical, use- 
ful, and even devastating pure, pure 
science: my own discipline—physics. 

Faculties, in the course of serious 
deliberations in general sessions, just 
do not plan such silly developments. 
Nor do administrative officers. Both 


faculties and administrative officers, in 
their deliberative sessions, are so beset 
by inherited pathological situations 
that the focus is generally upon what is 
wrong and how to correct that which 
is wrong. Somehow we have difficulty 
in getting down to cases on the more 
fundamental problem: What is right 
and wise for us to do? 

May I, therefore, in a truly serious 
fashion suggest that: 

1. When we have discovered that 
which we should do and begin to do 
what we should do, then there will not 
be time enough, nor money enough, 
nor inclination enough to do the things 
we should not do—for then we will 
likely be happy in our work; and 

2. The greatest obstacle to discover- 
ing what we should do is the lack of a 
modus operandi for obtaining a genu- 
ine consensus within our faculties. 


Focusing the Quanta 


Let’s not kid ourselves. A resolution 
drawn from the floor of a faculty meet- 
ing, after an hour in which many old 
verses have been said, can scarcely be 
expected to convey the considered 
judgment of the faculty, no matter 
how dedicated its members may be. 

May I express a hope that some 
genius in group dynamics will come 
up with a device for providing a focus 
of faculty opinion, rather than a 
dynamic divergence thereof. When such 
focus is achieved, even though the focus 
be an area rather than a pin-point, I 
am sure that administrative officials 
will indeed be happy. Higher edu- 
cation is plagued with a divergence 
of quanta of agreement areas, each one 
of which is agreeable to a small cluster 
of faculty members. Yet the quanta, 
as we would say in physics, do not focus. 
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Internships for Teachers at Half-Load 
and Half-Pay: An Hypothesis 


HOWARD E. BERGSTROM 
University City Public Schools 
University City, Missouri 


The Beginning Teacher — Now 


Zo is widespread evidence that 
the four-year program for educating 
secondary teachers is considered in- 
adequate by most school administrators 
and educators in teacher-preparation 
institutions.' This evidence takes 
various forms, including the explicit 
assumption found in the policies of 
those states requiring a five-year pro- 
gram for certification, and the implicit 
assumption in the policies of states 
granting provisional certificates to four- 
year graduates but which consider them 
to be students under the supervision of 
their administrators until they com- 
plete the fifth-year requirement. 

Even where a four-year degree is 
sufficient for full certification there are 
other evidences, such as salary incre- 
ments for completion of the fifth year, 
encouragement to beginners to attend 
summer courses and workshops, and 
various forms of in-service aids pro- 
vided for the inexperienced teacher. 
Therefore, on-the-job experience is 
usually needed to round out the prep- 
aration of a teacher before full- fledged 
professional competence is evidenced. 
Even if this eventual competence were 
always forthcoming, this process would 


1The principal application of this paper is 
to secondary education. 
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First-year teaching is a trying ex- 
perience for anyone. For the unusu- 
ally confident and mature individual, 
this first year of professional work 
presents many challenges and prob- 
lems. For the somewhat over-conscien- 
tious and idealistic, although poten- 
tially promising person, the achieve- 
ments experienced may seem out of 
proportion to the failures, with the 
resulting decision to quit teaching 
for some other more lucrative and 
less harassing field of work. The au- 
thor, in the article presented here, 
makes an interesting attack on the 
problem of how to keep our over- 
burdened and under-experienced be- 
ginning teachers with the profession. 

Mr. Bergstrom, formerly a public 
school teacher and a supervisor of 
student teaching at both the Uniwwer- 
sity of Minnesota and Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, is now 
Coordinator of Instructional Services 
for the University City (Missourt) 
Public Schools—Epiror. 











be unreasonably costly in terms of chil- 
dren’s development, and there are 
reasons to believe that an unsuccessful 
first year of teaching tends to reinforce 
unsuccessful performance in subsequent 
years. 

The Usual First Year. The normal 
practice of having a beginning teacher 
carry a full load of teaching and other 
duties in the first year is a trying ex- 
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perience. The quantity of work to be 
done is greater than in later years, 
because background has to be acquired, 
plans have to be made in greater de- 
tail, and materials have to be collected 
and studied. Since the young teacher’s 
skill in doing these tasks is not as highly 
developed as it will be later, and be- 
cause the general emotional strain of 
a first year is a considerable burden in 
itself, “something has to give.” 


Losses to the Profession. What 
“gives” is usually the quality of the 
teaching, since the quantity is fixed by 
the nature of the assignment. Many 
beginners adopt undesirable teaching 
methods in order to fill the vacuum 
created by lack of skill and background. 
Since it is dificult to admit one’s own 
incompetence, various rationalizations 
are developed to justify the type of 
teaching being done, and the “stop- 
gap” methods often become fixed 
habits. Perhaps if these teachers had 
a longer period of education and a 
different type of preparatory experience 
they would have fallen into good habits 
as easily as into bad ones. (Perhaps 
only a minority fit this pattern in its 
extreme form, but it is likely that a 
majority are affected in some degree.) 
But one cannot fall into the habit of 
doing something one has not gained 
the ability to do, and it is easier to 
rationalize and defend the bad—once 
it has become habit and hence easy— 
than it is to change. 

Another loss to the profession is 
typified by the teacher who feels that 
he is a failure because the job is too big 
for him the first year, and grasps at 
opportunities to leave. (“I owe it to 


my family to make more money.) The 
very human need to preserve self-esteem 
does not permit an admission of failure, 
even on an anonymous questionnaire 
(to rationalize properly, one must de- 
ceive especially oneself) ; 


and, un- 
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fortunately, many of this latter type are 
potentially very able teachers who have 
set initial standards for themselves 
which are unattainable under the try- 
ing conditions of a first year on the job. 


Why is Teaching Different? To use 
the time-worn analogy with the medi- 
cal profession, it might be pointed out 
that no student just out of medical 
school does major surgery. He interns 
from one to three years in learning to 
be a surgeon, takes a post-graduate 
course sequence, and even then begins 
with less crucial cases. Likewise, a 
lawyer just through the bar examina- 
tions starts with small matters of law 
until he builds up a clientele which 
has confidence in his ability to handle 
major affairs. But a teacher is asked to 
do the whole job from the very first 
day, usually without any appreciable 
assistance. A beginning teacher is 
teaching, for better or for worse, as 
surely as any other teacher. It is clear 
that there is no “minor teaching”; all 
work with the minds of children ought 
to be of major importance. And with 
the exception of some experimental 
programs of “teacher aides,” there are 
no apprenticeships in teaching. 


Could There Be a Better Way? Is 
there, perhaps, a way to reduce the 
quantity of the beginning teacher's 
load, so that quality could be main- 
tained and would become more a part 
of the teacher’s habitual pattern of 
teaching? (By “habits” the writer 
means such behavior as smiling instead 
of frowning, praising instead of re- 
buking, asking instead of telling, etc., 
in addition to better preparation and 
evaluation.) Could the means of doing 
this somehow be coupled with the ex- 
tension of the training program to the 
fifth year? The major proposal of this 
paper is in the affirmative—that a 
number of “better ways” could be 
devised. 





: 











It is further assumed that three of 
the major ingredients of a more satis- 
factory introductory year of teaching 
would be: 

1. More time in the working day to 
prepare lessons and to evaluate results. 

2. Constructive guidance from with- 
in the school and also from the college. 

8. Continuation of formal education 
in subject-matter and in professional 
courses. 


Current Fifth-Year Programs 
and Practices 


Before outlining a fifth-year program 
which would incorporate the three 
features listed above, it would be ap- 
propriate to review briefly some current 
practices. For illustration, Part I of 
the Fiftieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education con- 
tains descriptions of the various pro- 
grams in 28 institutions, and it also 
summarizes a study made of 85 assorted 
institutions which grant a Master's 
degree for teachers.2 A survey of the 
study reveals that the termination of 
the fifth year of study results in com- 
pletion of one of the following goals: 
(1) a 45-hour (the commonest num- 
ber) certificate, sometimes consisting 
merely of having a transcript of the 
work sent to the school administration; 
(2) the Master of Teaching or the 
Master of Education degree; (3) the 
Master of Arts in Education (usually 
specifying an area) or the Master of 
Arts in Teaching; (4) the Master of 
Arts in a subject-matter area. School 
systems usually recognize any one of 
the four categories (with the occasional 
exception of the first) in granting that 


2National Society for the Study of Education, 
Nelson B. Henry, Editor, Graduate Study in 
Education. The Fiftieth Yearbook, Part I 
(Chicago, the University of Chicago Press, 
1951). 
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a specific increment be added to the 
teacher’s salary. 

In order to obtain one of the above, 
the teacher chooses one of the four 
methods which follow. They appear in 
the order of their frequency, with the 
first being the most common: 

1. In-service. Teaching begins on a 
full-time basis at the completion of a 
four-year program, and then the teacher 
does advanced work in summers, in 
extension, etc. 

2. One Extra Year Full-Time. This 
may be done immediately after com- 
pleting the four-year program or it may 
come after one or more years of teach- 
ing. In any event, the four-year 
sequence is considered to be terminal 
and the fifth-year is superimposed upon 
it with little attempt at integration. 

3. Integrated Five-Year Sequential 
Program. As illustrated in California, 
the high school teacher cannot be fully 
certified to teach (unless an “emer- 
gency” certificate is granted) until he 
has completed a five-year program. 

4. A “Professional Year’ Superim- 
posed on a Four-Year Liberal Arts 
Degree. This program is experimental, 
as an attempt to help meet the teacher 
shortage, and is met with disfavor by 
a majority of educators because of the 
abbreviated contact with professional 
matters prior to teaching. 

Also in the literature are suggestions 
for programs yet to be devised. The 
1953 report of regional conferences of 
the National TEPS Commission* in- 
cludes a chapter entitled “Planning 
Fifth-Year Programs of Teacher Educa- 
tion,” which states these points of em- 
phasis: (1) The fifth-year degree should 
be a professional degree; (2) the con- 
tent of the fifth year should be designed 


8National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, NEA, Im- 
proving Standards for the Teaching Profession 
(Washington: The Commission, 1953) . 
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first of all to improve classroom compe- 
tency; (3) the fifth-year program should 
be centered around laboratory expe- 
riences with children; (4) the fifth-year 
program should be integrated with pre- 


vious education. 


Status of the Various Programs. Of 
all the current programs, the one which 
seems to best fit the recommendations 
in the literature is the integrated five- 
year program. But there appears to be 
a wide-spread feeling that little progress 
can be made toward this goal during 
the several years of teacher shortage 
which are still anticipated. The ex- 
perimental “professional year’ super- 
imposed on a four-year liberal arts 
degree does provide for a total of five 
years of college prior to teaching, but 
only the last year is concerned with the 
specific problems faced by teachers. 
The in-service and separate-year meth- 
ods of attaining a fifth year qualifica- 
tion will probably continue to prevail, 
but with the shortcomings which have 
been noted. 


Resistance to a Fve-Year Requitre- 
ment. Frequently, objectors to a five- 
year requirement for teaching state 
that: (1) it intensifies the teacher 
shortage; (2) it delays the earning of 
a salary for an additional year, which 
is especially important in teaching be- 
cause of the preponderance of students 
with limited financial backing; (3) it 
delays marriage (which is especially 
relevant to teaching because of the 
large proportion of women). Through 
his observations, the writer believes 
that a large amount of resistance from 
the teachers themselves is engendered 
because they have established patterns 
of teaching during the first year or two 
after their inadequate four-year prep- 
aration, and then find in summer 
courses that they are being advised to 
do things which they have already 
learned through experience, or, that 
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they are being advised to change their 
ways—which they resist for the reasons 
previously noted. 

The second half of this paper con- 
sists of an outline of a proposal which 
attempts to incorporate many desirable 
features and also to avoid most of the 
difficulties mentioned (although new 
difficulties are undoubtedly created in 
the process) . 


The Hypothetical Fifth Year 
On the Job 


Thus far this paper has presented 
background for the outlining of a fifth- 
year program which would have some 
features not found in current programs. 
Similar proposals have doubtless been 
developed from time to time by educa- 
tors seeking solutions to the problems 
of the beginning teacher, although 
references in the literature are rare. 
An article by Mork, for example, 
proposes a half-time paid internship, 
involving recommendations for a state- 
wide professional movement to sponsor 
it, and develops it in the context of 
a five-year integrated program. The 
present proposal develops this same 
basic theme (that of a half-time paid 
internship) in greater organizational 
detail, and does not deal appreciably 
with the specific course work or the 
relationships of professional organiza- 
tions. 

An Overview of the Present Proposal. 

1. There would be an internship 
following completion of an ordinary 
four-year program for teaching in one 
or more secondary fields, and the intern 
would have a teaching certificate of 
some kind before beginning the fifth 
year. 

2. He would be hired by a school 


4Gordon M. A. Mork, “Why Not an Intern- 
ship in Minnesota Teacher Education?”, Min- 
nesota Journal of Education 26:8; 330-31; 
April, 1946. 
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system largely in the ordinary fashion, 
but through a special arrangement with 
a cooperating college which would 
accept him as a student in order that 
he could qualify as an intern. 

3. His teaching load would be ap- 
proximately one-half that of a regular 
full-time teacher, and his salary would 
be one-half, correspondingly. 

4. However, the intern would spend 
the full day in the school and partici- 
pate in most of the faculty activities. 
He would be supervised by the princi- 
pal of the school, by a master teacher 
especially qualified for this purpose, 
and by one or more college staff mem- 
bers who would advise on certain 
aspects of his work. 

5. The college adviser (in consulta- 
tion with the principal, the supervising 
teacher, and the intern) would approve 
and give guidance to certain work for 
fifth-year credit, including the super- 
vised teaching, the preparation of 
materials and units, and research done 
for faculty committees. 

6. The remainder of college credit 
needed to complete the fifth-year pro- 
gram would be taken in summer ses- 
sions, largely, but with the possibility 
of taking some courses in extension, by 
correspondence, or in afternoon and 
Saturday classes. A diligent student 
would be able to acquire 45 quarter- 
hours of credit in 15 months—counting 
the school year plus the summer ses- 
sions before and after the internship. 

This overview needs some elabora- 
tion in order that the reader might 
better evaluate the proposal’s applica- 
bility to the local situation with which 
he may be most familiar. The follow- 
ing headings indicate some additional 
observations which may pertain to the 
possibilities in the reader's locale. 


The Preceding Four-Year Program. 
An experimental fifth-year of this type 
must at first be superimposed on the 


current program. Perhaps after it has 
been tried out (and if it is found to be 
successful) it could be meshed with the 
undergraduate program to make an in- 
tegrated five-year sequence. Until more 
complex arrangements could be worked 
out, the intern would have to obtain a 
state teaching certificate permitting him 
to be hired by the school system. 


Selection of Interns. It is supposed 
that a procedure somewhat like this 
would have to be followed: (1) The 
college would graduate and recommend 
the candidate in the usual manner at 
the end of four years, advising him of 
the internship possibilities in certain 
school systems. (2) Meanwhile, hiring 
officials would examine credentials of 
interested candidates and select those 
who best qualify (presumably the cre- 
dentials should indicate whether the 
candidate is acceptable to the college as 
a prospective intern) . 

Cost to the School System. Because 
the rate of pay for the intern would be 
the same as that of full-time teachers, 
he would not be a direct expense to the 
school system, and it would be assumed 
that the superior quality of work he 
would do (over that of a full-time be- 
ginner) would constitute a definite in- 
crement of gain in pupils’ achievement. 
There would be some dollar expense, 
however, if a master teacher were re- 
leased from part of his regular load in 
order to do the supervision. The 
equivalent of a full salary should be 
provided for the supervision of no more 
than ten interns, if the supervision 
were to be adequate (within the frame- 
work of this hypothesis). However, the 
classes dropped by the master teacher(s) 
would likely be taken by the interns 
themselves, so the full salary in ques- 
tion could always be considered as base 
pay. 

Supervision of Interns. The basic re- 
sponsibility for supervision of the in- 
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INTERNSHIPS FOR TEACHERS 


tern must of course rest with the build- 
ing principal. But because more super- 
vision would be needed than most prin- 
cipals could possibly find time to give, 
the master teacher appointed as super- 
visor would provide most of the guid- 
ance. Within this framework of time 
allotted and responsibility assumed, it 
would be possible for interns to spend 
some time in observing their supervis- 
ing teachers at work, as well as the su- 
pervisors observing them. Conferences 
following such exchanges of observa- 
tions would be potentially very profit- 
able. 


College Cooperation. Since the in- 
tern would be a “real teacher,” and not 
a student teacher, the role of the col- 
lege in supervision would be secondary. 
There could be, of course, any number 
of arrangements worked out in which 
the continuing contact with the college 
would be mutually profitable. It is sug- 
gested that: (1) a weekly seminar of 
interns within a certain area be held, 
so that they could share their common 
problems and report on projects and 
studies they have made individually on 
the job; (2) each intern be enrolled in 
a “problems course ” under the college 
adviser, through which he would re- 
ceive credits for approved and guided 
projects and studies, such as syllabi, 
committee studies, etc. The relation- 
ship of the college adviser would have 
to be worked out through the coopera- 
tion of the building principal, or, in a 
large system, probably through a co- 
ordinator assigned this responsibility. 


College Courses and Credits. No at- 
tempt will be made here to specify the 
courses or the credits the intern would 
receive, as this would be determined 
locally with some variation. It is prob- 
able that the total credits would ap- 
proximate the 45 quarter-hours of 
credit now common to most states for 
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one of the usual terminal goals. The 
total work for the fifth-year would 
likely be divided into four categories 
of credit—received for: 

1. Actual (supervised) teaching. 

2. Seminars and “problems” concur- 
rent with teaching. 

3. Professional courses taken in sum- 
mers, extension, etc. 

4. Subject-matter courses taken in 
summers, etc. 


Some Additional Advantages. 


1, The intern would be a certified 
teacher, not a student teacher (as is the 
case in the conventional fifth-year in- 
ternship) and thereby would “count” 
in the matter of relieving the teacher 
shortage; instead of pulling a potential 
teacher out of the profession for a year, 
he would be on the job half-time. He 
ought to feel the weight of responsi- 
bility for his classes and experience the 
ensuing relationships with his pupils 
which cannot be experienced by 
student teachers who never are “really 
in charge” of the whole situation. 


2. The intern would be “subsidized,” 
in a sense, for he would be getting paid 
for work which would also provide part 
of his college credit, and the cost of his 
education would correspondingly be 
reduced. The intern would also be able 
to plan ahead financially and for mar- 
riage, for he would be in a job which 
would continue on a permanent basis 
—thus contributing more to his security 
than the half-pay alone would warrant. 


3. The intern would have the ad- 
vantages of both a fifth-year student 
teaching program and those of a first 
full-time job, in respect to opportuni- 
ties for learning. He would have super- 
vision—someone to observe him, some- 
one to observe, time to consult. He 
could take time to discuss, study, and 
reflect. In addition, he would make 


preparations specifically for a job which 
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would continue; materials gathered and 
plans written could be put in his own 
file, for the next year, instead of merely 
being turned in to a professor at the 
end of some course. 

4. A school system could profit in a 
number of ways. The work done by the 
interns for college credit could supply 
the facts and materials to faculty cur- 
riculum studies which could, in turn, 
have significant effect on the school 
program. Oftentimes faculty commit- 
tees bog down because no one has the 
time (or the stimulus) to do the neces- 
sary research, and the intern would 
have both, together with skilled guid- 
ance from his supervisor and adviser. 
It might also happen that the caliber of 
candidates for internships would be su- 
perior, and this would be an advantage 
to the school system when it could hold 
them as permanent employees. 


Applications — Short and 
Long Term 


It would be relatively easy to organ- 
ize a limited program of this type of 


internship, involving only one teacher- 
preparing institution and one school 
system. No more than two interns 
would need to be in any one building 
(together constituting a full job), thus 
minimizing the extra responsibilities 
which would necessarily befall the lot 
of the building principal(s). 

If eight to ten interns from a single 
college were placed in a school system, 
the assignment of a half-time load of 
advice and instruction to one qualified 
staff member of the participating col- 
lege would probably be justified. An 
easy way of granting credits would be 
to give those credits ordinarily asso- 
ciated with roughly equivalent courses 
in the prevailing college program. 

Admittedly, it is difficult to see what 
might ensue in the way of a general 
program of this sort (required of all in 
a college or an area). The writer does 
not choose to extend this hypothesis 
beyond the limited design presented 
here. Furthermore, it is hoped that 
some educators might become inter- 
ested in appraising the possibilities 
from the vantage-points of their own 
local circumstances. 














Some Operating Principles and 


Assumptions for Teachers 


HOWARD W. HIGHTOWER 
College of Education 


Butler University 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


LEMENTARY teachers, in order 

to promote the optimum growth 
and development of all pupils under 
their direction, must operate upon cer- 
tain principles and assumptions. A 
great deal of attention should be paid 
to making these principles and assump- 
tions a part of the teacher’s fundamen- 
tal philosophy of education. This is 
the obligation of the teacher training 
institution and the in-service education 
program in the school where the teacher 
is employed. The following paragraphs 
contain a list of 14 of these assumptions 
and principles: 


1. Teachers must continuously grow 
personally and professionally if they 
expect their pupils to grow and develop 
to their capacities. 


This implies that the best learning 
situation occurs when the _ teacher 
learns along with the pupils. Many 
fine examples of excellent learning 
situations have been observed where 
teachers have found it necessary to 
work along with their pupils in dis- 
covering new ideas and developing new 


1At the time this article was written, Mr. 
Hightower was assistant superintendent, Com- 
munity Unit School District Number 2, Mat- 
toon, Illinois. 


attitudes toward everyday life prob- 
lems. Teachers who are growing and 
developing personalities will tend to 
have a good influence on the growth 
and development of their pupils. 


2. True learning and good teaching 
are closely related. 


Learning comes through the setting 
up of an environment which will help 
motivate the pupil to grow to his capac- 
ity mentally, morally, emotionally, 
and socially. Good teaching is the 
ability to provide this learning environ- 
ment, together with the guidance neces- 
sary to make it function. Desperate 
attempts to teach do not always result 
in learning on the part of the pupil. 
Many teachers are concerned too much 
with teaching and not enough with 
learning. Teachers need to be con- 
cerned more with what the pupil is 
doing and how he is reacting toward 
the school situation. Rather than hav- 
ing all attention focused on the teacher, 
a great deal of attention should be 
directed toward the pupils through 
actual pupil participation in the learn- 
ing situation. The teacher who talks 
most of the time is focusing attention 
upon the teacher and is not giving the 
youngsters a chance to participate. 
The teacher who does everything for 
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her pupils is not promoting the best 
relationship between good teaching and 
true learning. 


3. Teachers have the time to do 
everything necessary to promote the 
optimum growth and development of 
their pupils. 


Too often we hear teachers say that 
they don’t have time to help Mary or 
Johnny with their difficulties. If 
teachers operate on the theory that they 
do not have time to carry on necessary 
activities, then the whole program of 
education will be limited. Do not 
parents have the right to demand that 
teachers find the time to do the things 
necessary to promote the optimum 
learning of their boys and girls? What 
would happen to the medical profes- 
sion if doctors took the attitude that 
they did not have the time to help their 
patients? How long would a lawyer 
remain in the legal profession if he 
operated on the assumption that he 
did not have time to take care of the 
interests of his clients? Teachers, how 
long would you want to work with a 
school administrator who said, “I agree 
that these things would be good for 
our school, but I just do not have the 
time to give to putting them into opera- 
tion”? 


4. A teacher must believe that every 
child in his class can learn. 


Just as a school administrator must 
believe that every member of his staff 
has potentialities for growth, so the 
teacher must understand and _ believe 
in the capacity of each of his pupils to 
grow and develop. Respect for and 
belief in every individual are two im- 
portant tenets of democracy. If I, as a 
teacher, believe that any one child in 
my class cannot learn, then that child 
is doomed to failure. But if I accept 


every child in my class as a unique 
individual, with the firm belief that 
each pupil can learn in relation to his 
ability to learn, then I have set up a 
favorable environment for growth. 


5. Teachers should recognize and 
operate on the assumption that their 
pupils differ in ability and achievement 
levels. 


Not only must I recognize this fact, 
but I must do something about it. 
This means that I cannot expect all 
pupils to meet the same rigid standards 
of achievement. I cannot make the 
same assignment for all pupils. It is 
useless to expect all pupils to do the 
same amount and quality of work. 
Neither should I expect all pupils to 
be doing the same things at the same 
time in my classroom. Do all of my 
pupils need the same kind of report to 
parents? If I believe in this principle, 
then my reports to parents will be 
individual ones. The “blanket” report 
commonly used today is not in line 
with the philosophy of individual 
differences. 


6. Teachers must be able to adapt 
themselves to changing social condi- 
tions and the resylting changes in the 
needs of young people. 


We often hear teachers say, “Chil- 
dren in my class are getting younger 
and more immature every year.” 
Really it is we who are getting older 
every year. Boys and girls are always 
“young,” and we must adjust our teach- 
ing behavior to this fact. Pupils change 
from year to year. No one class is like 
the class of the previous year, nor will 
it be like the class of any future year. 
What we do this year may not work so 
well with next year’s class. Recently 
a teacher who had taught a fourth 
grade for many years was asked about 
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the possibility of taking over a fifth- 
grade group. This was her answer: 
“I just couldn’t do it. Why, I have an 
outline of my work which I have used 
for ten years. This change would 
mean that I would have to discard all 
my plans and outlines and build new 
ones.” This would probably be the 
best thing that could happen to this 
teacher. Each year brings to us pupils 
who are influenced by new things in 
our society. We must be fully aware of 
and understand the changes brought 
about by these new social influences, 
and then adapt our teaching so that we 
can make the best use of them in the 
whole educational program. Radio, 
television, 3-D movies, air transporta- 
tion, comic books, war, and a revamped 
economic structure are all compara- 
tively new social changes which have 
helped to make our youngsters different 
from those of past years. Do we, as 
teachers, know enough about these 
things, and are we using them to the 
best advantage in helping meet the 
needs of our pupils? 


7. Teachers must understand and do 
something about the fact that condi- 
tions of teaching are changing. 


All the children of all the people are 
entering school at an earlier age and 
staying in school longer than ever 
before in the history of American edu- 
cation. Building facilities are not 
keeping pace with increased enroll- 
ments. Thus, many teachers are faced 
with over-crowded classrooms. In 
places where pupils and teachers are 
fortunate enough to have new, modern 
buildings, they still have problems of 
adapting themselves to new ideas in 
pupil housing facilities. During the 
past decade an increasing number of 
mothers of small children were holding 
down full-time jobs. This fact alone 
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causes significant changes in our jobs 
as teachers. 

New ideas in the use of audio-visual 
aids and the unit method of teaching 
tend to make our responsibilities more 
interesting and challenging. 

More attention is being given to the 
physical health of all pupils. Our 
responsibilities now include the area 
of nutrition through the school lunch 
program. 

Teachers must be alert to worthy 
changes and adapt themselves and their 
teaching approaches to these innova- 
tions. 


8. A teacher must know as much as 
possible about how a child learns, 
grows, and develops. 


This does not mean that I should 
know less about subject matter, but 
that I should know more about learn- 
ing and growth. Subject matter will 
always be the core of the educational 
program. The understanding of how 
pupils learn and grow is imperative to 
the functioning of subject matter in 
life situations. I must read widely in 
the field of growth and development. 
1 should observe and study the behavior 
of my pupils in the classroom and on 
the playground, for behavior is the 
only sound evaluative criterion of an 
educational program. Finally, I should 
put the things I know about learning 
into practice every day. 


9. A teacher must want to help 
children learn. Pupils must want to 
learn. 


Teaching must be more than just 
a way of making a living, if I am to 
have the best influence on my pupils. 
I must want to help children learn. 
One of my greatest obligations is to 
inspire children to want to learn. 
Children learn best those things which 
they use in learning more. 
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10. A teacher should not do all the 
talking. He should be a listener, an 
observer, and a sympathetic helper 
during a great part of the class period. 


The teacher who does all the talking 
is denying the pupils a chance to partic- 
ipate. Participation is an important 
part of the learning process. The 
“talking” teacher is often one who is 
desperately trying to teach. This 
teacher may be too much concerned 
with teaching and not enough con- 
cerned with learning. The best learn- 
ing situation does not stem from this 
type of environment. My important 
job is to help children participate in 
class activities designed to promote 
growth and learning. 


ll. No person, book, or magazine 
can tell a teacher what to do, how to 
do it, and when to do it in a particular 
situation. They can only give sugges- 
tions and information. 


These suggestions can be tried out. 
They may work with certain indi- 
viduals; with others they may not work. 
I should not expect my colleagues in 
teaching, administrative, and super- 
visory capacities to tell me exactly what 
to do and how to do it. I am the one 
who must learn the “what,” “how,” 
and “when” in relation to each indi- 
vidual pupil in my room. 


12. A teacher should know every 
pupil and every family represented in 
the classroom. 


I should know my pupils and their 
families well enough to establish a 
mutual trust and respect between the 
teacher and parents. My parents should 
trust me enough to tell me about 
family upsets and reversals which may 


tend to have an emotional effect upon 
the child. Confidence of this kind is 
created only by a great effort on the 
part of the teacher. Informal visits 
with parents in the home, in the school, 
or in casual meetings on the street or 
in stores are often effective. 


13. The growth and welfare of the 
community is a part of the total educa- 
tional program. 


I must be concerned with developing 
citizens who will help make the com- 
munity a better place in which to live. 
In order to do this effectively, I must 
know my community, its strengths and 
its shortcomings. I can do a better 
job of citizenship education if I take 
part in community enterprises, and 
belong to and work with community 
organizations. 


14. If teachers are to contribute to 
the survival of the democratic way of 
life, they must organize and administer 
their classes democratically. 


How can I expect my pupils to grow 
into good citizens in a democracy, if 
the institution which attempts to teach 
democratic living is organized and ad- 
ministered autocratically? I should 
recognize that boys and girls need to 
participate in democratic activities in 
my classroom in order to learn to 
appreciate and put into practice these 
democratic principles outside of school. 


Finally, the teacher’s job is a big 
one; it is an important one. If I follow 
these principles and work on the 
assumptions outlined here, I can feel 
that I may have a good chance of suc- 
cessfully helping children learn. If I 
ignore them, I shall surely fail in say 
obligations to America’s children. 
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Time to Teach 


T. L. PATRICK 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Newcomb College, Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


HE THESIS of this article is that, 

like the housewife, the teacher's 
work is never done; that, from the be- 
ginning of schools in America to the 
present, more has been, and is, de- 
manded of the teacher than he or she 
can do well. 


The Work Load of the Colonial 


Schoolmaster 


Elsbree’s! account of the activities of 
the colonial schoolmaster indicates that 
he was indeed a busy fellow. His ac- 
tual working day varied in different 
schools and at different times of the 
year, ranging from four to eight hours; 
but for much of the year, it was a six to 
eight hour stint, which, with the long 
noon recess, consumed most of the day- 
light hours. The school term also 
varied from two to 12 months; but 
schooling was generally regarded as a 
year-round business, with, in some 
places, vacations for planting and har- 
vesting crops. Equally varied were the 
pupil-teacher ratios, ranging from 15 
to 100 students per teacher. Possibly 
the smaller figure was more typical; but 
it must be remembered that these pu- 
pils often ranged in educational ages 
from beginners to graduates of the sec- 
ondary schools of the day—the Latin 
Grammar Schools. The schoolmaster 
taught a great variety of subjects with 


1Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teacher 
(New York: American Book Company, 1939) 
p. 58-66. 


emphasis in the early colonial period 
on the curricular offspring of the union 
of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion—the classics, religion, and the 
three “R’s.” Later the needs of Ameri- 
can frontier society forced practical 
courses—mathematics, navigation, ac- 
counting, surveying, bookkeeping, and 
others—into the already crowded cur- 
riculum of the colonial school. 

In addition to the curricular activi- 
ties of the schoolmaster, he had many 
varied extra-curricular activities. Since 
religion and education, preaching and 
teaching, were so closely related, many 
of these duties were religious or semi- 
religious, ranging from professional 
work to unskilled labor. The colonial 
schoolmaster frequently served as read- 
er in church services, at times actually 
substituting for the preacher in his ab- 
sence; as chorister; as organist; as con- 
soler, visitor of the sick; as conductor of 
ceremonial services, from christenings 
to funerals; and as furnisher of bread 
and wine for the Holy Communion. In 
short, he often served as assistant to the 
minister. At times, of course, the 
preacher and the teacher were one. In 
either instance the colonial preacher 
apparently had a good thing—he either 
had an assistant for whose pay he was 
not responsible, or received pay for be- 
ing his own assistant—a practice the 
modern teacher might like to adopt for 
himself. Of the more menial semi-re- 
ligious tasks, the colonial schoolmaster 
was often the messenger for the con- 
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sistory, the sexton, the grave digger, 
and the church janitor. 

In addition to duties of a religious 
nature the schvolmaster often was as- 
signed certain civic duties. Records in- 
dicate some of them served’ as court 
messengers, as servers of summons, as 
appraisers, as grand jurymen, as town 
clerks, as registers of probate, as public- 
accountants, as public scriveners, as 
translators, as town bellmen and criers, 
as clerks of the market, and as popular 
lecturers and readers. 

On the side, to supplement the 
meager salaries received for the curricu- 
lar and extra-curricular duties, often 
the schoolmaster for a part of the year 
followed another trade or profession— 
preacher, innkeeper, cobbler, surveyor, 
tailor, carpenter, farmer, herder. 


The Work Load of the Modern 


Teacher 


It should be remembered in assessing 
the work load of the colonial school- 
master that he toiled in a day when the 
average American was a_ jack-of-all- 
trades, when the average American 
worked from sun to sun, and when the 
only reason some Americans did not 
work longer was that no successful de- 
vice for the artificial illumination of 
extended working spaces had yet been 
devised. Today, the work load of the 
average American has, of course, been 
drastically reduced; but, contrary to 
public opinion, because of or in spite 
of this colonial tradition concerning 
the task of teaching, the work load of 
the modern professional teacher has 
shown no corresponding reduction. 

Jacques Barzun, early in his treatise, 
Teacher in America, indicates briefly 
something of the load of the college 


2Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Co., 1945). 


professor as he performs the varied 
tasks involved in teaching on the col- 
lege level—the professor’s actual teach- 
ing, his direction of student research, 
his own research and writing, his com- 
mittee work. 

Even a cursory glance at the task of 
the secondary school teacher of today 
should give the lie to the supposition of 
the short hours and easy work involved 
in the job. The exact length of the 
school day still varies from school sys- 
tem to school system, but in most places 
it consists of six one-hour periods. Add 
to this, for the teacher, an average of 
30 minutes before classes begin, 30 
minutes for lunch, and 30 minutes after 
the last class, and this alone puts the 
average teacher’s work week close to 
the standard 40-hour work week. Many 
teachers will, of course, have auxiliary 
duties which will run the actual hours 
on the job much above the 40 hours; 
and for all teachers this actual time on 
the job is but the beginning of a pro- 
fessional teacher’s work day. 

This the general public does not 
seem to comprehend. Somehow or 
other the idea is abroad that the teach- 
er’s day is done when he leaves school. 
The idea seems to be that learning is 
based on a textbook and that when the 
teacher goes off to college and prepares 
to teach she learns a big textbook; 
therefore when she descends from the 
big textbook (college level) to the lit- 
tle textbook (elementary-secondary 
level), she knows all the answers, now 
and forever more, and all she has to do 
is to walk into the classroom and start 
asking questions and regurgitating her 
pre-digested knowledge. Even if this 
were the true picture, many other facets 
of the teacher’s job would still be com- 
pletely overlooked. Let us glance briefly 
at a reasonably typical secondary teach- 
er’s work for a reasonably typical school 
day. 
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TIME TO TEACH 


Miss Karter teaches two classes of 
French, first and second year, and three 
classes of freshman English. Today, as 
usual, she arrives at school about eight 
o'clock, checks in at the office, greets 
the principal and some of her col- 
leagues, and gets to her own room 
about 15 minutes later. Here she greets 
early arrivals, discusses a minor prob- 
lem with one of her students, and in 
between times tries to get her thoughts 
collected for the 15 minutes of admin- 
istrative homeroom period and her first 
period class. (In many instances this 
homeroom period is a 30 to 45 minute 
one, used both for administrative and 
guidance purposes, making the teach- 
er’s day 15 to 30 minutes longer and 
adding a preparation to her schedule.) 
The homeroom period over, Miss Kar- 
ter directs consecutively the learning 
activities of her French I class, her 
French II class, a study hall (her “off” 
period), gulps her lunch, and then 
completes her formal school day with 
three straight English classes. Not men- 
tioned in this typical day are the stand- 
ard duties for which teachers are inter- 
mittently responsible, such as corridor 
duty, lunchroom duty, locker room 
duty, detention hall duty, and various 
duties in relation to special programs 
for the parents and public. By the end 
of this day, Miss Karter has been bom- 
barded by direct personal contacts with 
180 different personalities. Any parent 
who has been bombarded for just one 
rainy day by a couple of their very own 
little school-age urchins and who does 
not think handling 180 of them daily 
can be an enervating task, let him or 
her step forth and cast the first stone. 
Now, Miss Karter works a little on 
some of the reports constantly being re- 
quired of the teacher, finally leaving 
school about 3:45 p.m. to her well- 
earned freedom from teaching. 

Freedom, did you say? Far from it! 
As usual Miss Karter has collected short 
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samples of written work from her 50 
French students. She knows these pa- 
pers must be corrected and returned 
the next day, for incorrect practices 
must be changed before they become 
fixed in the minds of the students. 
Since the papers are short, she can cor- 
rect about one each minute, but 50 of 
them mean about an hour’s work. She 
has also collected written work from 
one of her English classes. She has 
found she simply cannot correct the pa- 
pers from all three classes in one day; 
so she has paragraphs to correct from 
only 30 students, requiring an average 
of about three minutes each, which 
means another one hour and one-half 
of work. What is Miss Karter’s work 
day by now? From 8:15 a.m. to 3:45 
p.m. at school equals seven and one- 
half hours. Add two and one-half hours 
of correcting papers and the day is 10 
hours long. Surely Miss Karter is 
finished now! 

That depends on one’s interpretation 
of “finished.” Miss Karter still must 
find time to prepare for her five classes 
for tomorrow. There is general agree- 
ment that, if Miss Karter is to do a 
good job of planning the work, collect- 
ing instructional and supplementary 
materials from school and community, 
keeping up with her field and current 
happenings in the world, and all other 
activities involved in preparing profes- 
sionally for her classes, she will need to 
average at least one hour per day for 
each preparation. Shall we let her off 
with three preparations, since three of 
her classes are English I? Even that will 
mean three hours added to the previ- 
ous 10 for a total of 13 hours. But that 
cannot necessarily be reduced to three 
if Miss Karter is to consider the indi- 
viduals in her classes. She cannot guide 
the learning in her three English 
classes effectively by asking each class 
the same questions, giving each class 
the same activities, assignments, and ex- 








planations. So let us make it five hours, 
or a total for the day of 15 hours. Now 
surely, Miss Karter, whom we have 
given only 30 minutes to eat one meal, 
can now stop work, eat a snack, and go 
to bed for a well-earned rest. 

Perhaps Miss Karter might on that 
particular day, but schools and depart- 
ments of education teach her that many 
more things are required of the profes- 
sional teacher. If she is to become and 
remain a good teacher, she must evi- 
dence continued professional and aca- 
demic growth, which involves partici- 
pation in formal in-service training ac- 
tivities, plus private reading, study, and 
graduate work. Under the thesis of 
democratic school administration, Miss 
Karter must join with her colleagues 
and the administrative-supervisory staff 
in making and evolving school plans 
and policies. Modern tenets of profes- 
sional education insist that the better 
Miss Karter knows her pupils, their 
parents, and the community the better 
she can direct the learning of her pu- 
pils and the better she can represent 
the school to the public. This involves 
contacts with the pupils both in and 
out of class, both in and out of school, 
contacts with parents through school 
programs and through visits to the 
home, contacts with the community 
through a study of the community and 
through direct participation in com- 
munity activities. Miss Karter must 
find time to direct formal and informal 
extra-curricular activities of the stu- 
dents. She must find time for her own 
exercise, rest, relaxation, recreation, 
and cultural growth if she is to main- 
tain her physical, mental, emotional, 
and social balance. How many more 
hours would or should such activities 
add to Miss Karter’s 15 hour work day, 
75 hour work week? 

Again, frequently contrary to prevail- 
ing opinion, the time study of an “ele- 
mentary” Miss Karter would reveal 
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much the same story. To be sure, in- 
stead of 180 pupils pounding at inter- 
vals on her, she would have about 30 
continuously. Content and subject mat- 
ter would perhaps be of less impor- 
tance, but conversely methods, proce- 
dures, and practices would become 
more important. The children, being 
less mature, could do less for them- 
selves, so that the “elementary” Miss 
Karter would have to prepare more of 
the instructional materials personally. 
Many of the other time-consuming 
duties of the teacher are common to 
both the elementary and the secondary 
teacher. 

In line with practices in colonial 
schools, the Miss Karters of our day are 
still carrying non-academic work loads. 
Most of the Miss Karters will have 
housework for themselves, the Mrs. 
Karters will have housework for them- 
selves and their families. Many of the 
Mr. Karters, and some of the Misses, 
are still following some other trade or 
profession, all or part of the year, to 
supplement those still meager salaries. 

But you say that this just cannot be a 
true picture, that the human being can- 
not physically stand up to exhausting 
work for 15 to 18 hours a day over long 
periods of time. That is, of course, true. 
On some of the tasks listed above the 
teacher has no choice; they have to be 
done. For others, they should be done 
but some do not have to be, and others 
can be shoddily done—usually at the 
expense of the pupil. 

This counting of the hours the teach- 
er works has been done only to show 
that often the teacher does not now 
have the time to do the professional job 
which she is expected to do. Profes- 
sional teachers, of course, do not work 
by the hour, but by the year or for a 
lifetime. Many of the time-consuming 
tasks mentioned above should not be 
considered “work” by the teacher. For 
instance, the individual who does not 
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TIME TO TEACH 


like to read and study should not be a 
teacher; the person who does not enjoy 
meeting people should not be in a pro- 
fession requiring sO many person-to- 
person relationships. But whether con- 
sidered as “work” or not, these tasks are 
a part of the teacher’s job and require 
time to perform. Work per se is pre- 
sumably of less significance to the pro- 
fessional person than to some of the 
non-professional workers. Professional 
people are supposed to be doing a job 
they like and from which theiy receive 
real satisfactions. Thus they are willing 
to work longer hours, and become more 
absorbed in their work than some less 
fortunate worker who must earn his 
pay on some over-simplified, boring job 
which forces him to seek his real satis- 
factions in avocational pursuits. The 
professional teacher then should be, as 
should other professional people, on 
call at any hour of the day, ready to 
serve. But that service cannot be pro- 
fessional if time is not allowed for a 
professional effort. When more intelli- 
gent, well-trained teachers are placed in 
the classrooms, given time to do the 
job they want to do and have been 
trained to do, granted the freedom to 
exercise their intelligence, ingenuity, 
originality, and creativeness, provided 
with the equipment and instructional 
supplies needed, there will be less 
grounds for these “Fleschish” criticisms 
of the product of the school. In fact, 
under such working conditions for the 
teacher, as those described above, the 
marvel is that the product of the school 
is as good as it is. 


The Responsibility of the Profession 


Even though, as indicated above, the 
public, through its school boards and 
legislatures, largely controls the work- 
ing conditions in the teaching profes- 
sion, that does not mean the profession 
itself has no responsibility in the mat- 
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ter. Anything which handicaps the 
education of the child should be of di- 
rect or indirect concern to the profes- 
sion, and certainly that which affects 
both the child and the profession 
should be. At least a partial explana- 
tion for the plight of the teacher would 
seem to be a general ignorance on the 
part of the public of what a profes- 
sional job of teaching involves. The 
profession should better inform the 
public, both by precept and example. 
Greater efforts than have been made 
must be made to make parents cogni- 
zant of the conditions under which the 
teacher of their children must work in 
his or her attempt to assist the children 
to grow in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and man. 

There are several reasons why the 
profession should accept responsibility 
for and make greater efforts toward in- 
forming the public about the working 
conditions of the teacher. First, there 
is a strong possibility that these condi- 
tions play a part in the current drastic 
shortage of teachers by discouraging 
young people from entering the profes- 
sion and by adding to the too high an- 
nual attrition rate of teachers in the 
profession. Probably many young peo- 
ple, after vainly attempting for a year 
or two to do the professional job of 
teaching they had, in their training, 
been challenged to do, give up and 
leave the profession. They found cir- 
cumstances did not permit them to do 
a professional job; they seldom achieved 
the satisfaction of a job well done; they 
were forced to take short cuts and to 
be a party to practices which damaged 
their personal integrity. They were 
daily placed in the position of the doc- 
tor who, in an emergency, was forced 
to operate on the kitchen table without 
adequate diagnosis, study, and equip- 
ment. 

Second, demands impossible to meet 
tend to encourage unprofessional prac- 
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tices among teachers. The slogan, “We 
will do the difficult immediately; the 
impossible takes a little longer,” is a 
nice slogan and may even have some 
efficacy in emergencies. But a steady 
diet of the impossible is not encourag- 
ing to continued growth and effort. 
The teacher who finds she has not time 
to correct carefully as many papers 
from her students as she should, may 
end up correcting fewer still. The 
teacher who can never find time for 
adequate planning and preparation is 
encouraged to do less. The teacher who 
cannot find time to grade essay ques- 
tions on tests often ends up giving only 
simplified checking tests to the stu- 
dents. The teacher who has no time to 
read for herself is usually a poor moti- 
vator of the reading of her students. 
Forced by circumstances to do second- 
rate work, the teacher may become sat- 
isfied with or inured to such work, by 
both herself and her students. Forced 
by circumstances to work under unde- 
sirable conditions, the teacher may be- 
come more concerned with her own 
problems than with the problems of 
her students. 

Third, if professional efforts, based 
on professional means and ends, are not 
made to alleviate these unsatisfactory 
conditions, then other approaches will 
be used. Teachers’ unions are growing 
in strength, and apparently some teach- 
ers have already decided that the only 
way that they will secure for themselves 
and their students some of the things 
they need, is through labor union 
tactics. In some quarters there is al- 
ready too much emphasis on the teach- 
ers’ working day as if teachers belonged 
to some time-clock-punching trade, 


whose members work from 8:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. and have no responsibility to 
pupil, parent, community, or adminis- 
tration except during those hours. Un- 
less all other workers are going to re- 
vert to the day when employers locked 


their employees in at sunrise and 
locked them out at sunset, then the 
teachers’ lot must improve—if not 
through the profession, then through 
some other, perhaps less desirable, 
means. 

Fourth, the profession should take 
some action in this matter for the sake 
of the entire public school system. Be- 
yond a doubt the claims at times made 
for what education can do for the child 
and the community are unrealistic and 
extravagant, but even modest and 
realistic claims are based on what the 
schools can do when the teachers have 
an opportunity to do the professional 
job they have been trained to do and 
want to do. If teachers, through cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, can- 
not do a professional job, then even the 
modest claims are invalidated. It takes 
no straining of the imagination, just a 
look at the current scene and the cur- 
rent criticisms of schools, to realize that 
if schools make promises they cannot 
keep, there will, with the unkept prom- 
ises, be an accompanying loss of faith. 
Some of the present criticism gives evi- 
dence that the critics are not going to 
do much searching for underlying 
causes as to why the school cannot sub- 
stantiate its claims. They are merely 
going to offer criticism, based often on 
inadequate information and limited 
personal experience, and to suggest on 
that basis, quixotic cure-alls. 

Thus it would seem the profession 
has a real responsibility for seeing that 
only those claims for the school are 
made which the school can reasonably 
hope to achieve with conditions as they 
are. Further, if conditions as they are, 
handicap the work of the school, then 
the public should be made aware of 
such conditions and the profession 
should make a united effort to have 
such conditions alleviated or elimi- 


nated. 
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HE FOLLOWING observations 

have been prompted both by 
the spiritual poverty of many teachers 
and the richness of purpose enjoyed by 
others, have been occasioned by 
thoughtful reading of a variety of 
authors, and have been brought into 
clearer focus by a critical reading of 
Professor Russell Kirk’s recent book, 
Academic Freedom.1 This paper 
attempts to suggest certain sources to 
which the teacher may turn in order to 
obtain a better view of his obligations 
as a teacher, of the dignity and value 
of his calling, of the respect and privi- 
leges that are his, and the historic 
destiny of the Academy of which he 
may consider himself a part, if he is 
willing to dedicate himself to its greater 
purposes, both spiritual and scholarly. 

Whatever the disappointment and 
frustration of the French secondary 
school teacher in provinces far from 
Paris, he may still consider himself a 
part of that larger body of scholars 
that constitute the wniversité fran- 
¢aise. No similar advantage is enjoyed 
by his counterpart in the United States. 
While disappointment and frustration 
are frequently his lot, the challenge 
and comradeship in the scholarly pur- 
suits are rarely experienced by him. 





1Russell Kirk, Academic Freedom (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1955). 


Probably one of the most perplexing 
and troubling questions that the young 
man who aspires to teaching today faces 
is that of evaluating, at the outset, the 
attitude of mind with which he is to 
approach the role of teacher in Ameri- 
can society. Since our values are 
imposed upon us, consciously or 
unconsciously, and have their chief 
origin in the society in which we live, 
it is not surprising that in matters of 
self-esteem the views of society have a 
profound initial influence upon the 
prospective teacher’s view of himself 
and his work. The personal moral 
courage of those Riesman? has chosen 
to call the inner-directed individuals 
is a source of strength and refuge in 
maintaining self respect and dignity 
in an indifferent if not scornful society. 
The trouble, of course, is that, as Ries- 
man points out, the number of inner- 
directed people within our society is 
diminishing, while, on the other hand, 
not all of those remaining would be 
personally or academically qualified to 
fill a role, the evaluation of which is 
subject to one of the greatest paradoxes 
in our national thinking. 


2See David Riesman (and others), The 
Lonely Crowd; Faces in the Crowd (New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale Univ. Press, 1950, 
1952); Individualism Reconsidered (Chicago: 
Free Press, 1954); “Teachers Amid Changing 
Expectations,” Harvard Educational Review, 
Vol. 24, No. 2, 1954, 
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Teaching and Inner-Directedness 


Professor Robert Ulich states it thus: 
“One of the amazing contradictions in 
American democracy is that on the 
one hand there is continual reference 
to Jefferson’s statement about the rela- 
tionship between education and the 
survival of the republic, and on the 
other hand is the general feeling that 
the guidance and schooling of youth 
can be left up to women or men who 
are not fitted for business.® 


Granted or excepting the assurance 
of benefits afforded by inner-directed- 
ness, the teacher is forced into the 
position of frequent evaluations and 
re-evaluations of his role by the circum- 
stances surrounding his daily pleasures, 
responsibilities, frustrations, disap- 
pointments, and even privations. Justi- 
fication is arrived at and cynicism and 
despair rejected in these cases only 
when the teacher is certain—beyond 
doubt—that he has something to say, 
to offer (or profess), that is of trans- 
cendent value to those he teaches, to 
the society in which he lives, to the 
culture that embraces both himself and 
his society, and, what is more impor- 
tant, to himself and to the vision he 
possesses of his own personal destiny. 


Although a sense of Christian charity 
is sometimes enough to influence the 
determined and devoted teacher to 
continue, year after year, the daily 
meetings with an increasingly more 
numerous group of students, Christian 
charity alone is not enough to sustain 
the scholar—nor enough to sustain his 
wife and children in the sacrifices they 
must accept. Clearly then, the roots 
of the scholar must be deep, penetra- 
ting below the arid soil of a material- 
istic society—and the nourishment 


8Robert Ulich, Crisis and Hope in American 
Education (Boston: Beacon Press, 1951) p. 126. 


must be continuous and sustaining. 
Many good teachers and promising 
scholars have been lost to the academic 
world because their roots were not 
deep enough and because _ their 
nourishment was inadequate. Many 
leave teaching because they are not 
adequately paid; many more leave 
teaching because of their inability to 
appreciate the grander purposes and 
more awesome challenges of the life 
of the teacher-scholar—a source from 
which springs an intrinsic reward far 
transcending any contempory concep- 
tion of “wages.” 


A New Spiritual Process 


If academic study were always suc- 
cessful in doing what Schleiermacher 
believed it should do, namely, that it 
“Seeers ought to mean for the student 
not less than a completely new spiritual 
process,”* then our problem would not 
exist, or if it did exist, it would be 
less serious in proportion. The “com- 
pletely new spiritual process” would 
provide the prospective teacher with 
a transcendent vision rather than a 
perplexing question! In fact, it would 
be responsible for the complete re- 
shaping of what today is the traditional 
paradox already mentioned. That 
the latter has not been done is evident, 
but that the former cannot be achieved 
is not at all to be admitted. To the 
secondary school teacher, as to the 
college teacher, the delight and the 
discipline of productive research, crea- 
tive imagination, and effective presenta- 
tion are at once sufficiently available, 
abundantly rewarding and thoroughly 
demanding. From the productive 
tensions that arise as a result of a 
natural union of these delights, the 
teacher can rise above himself and 
speak with determination. 


4Robert Ulich, “Libertas Philosophandi,” 
Harvard Educational Review 7:44; 1937. 
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Under the best of circumstances the 
college teacher lives and works in an 
academic atmosphere, while under the 
best of circumstances the secondary 
teacher in America is seldom more than 
aware of the existence of such an 
atmosphere. Under the poorest circum- 
stances the college teacher recognizes 
the “‘academic life” as an ideal or even 
as a goal to be achieved some day, while 
under the poorest of circumstances the 
secondary school teacher is reduced 
nearly to the level of the policeman in 
the classroom and part-time bartender 
or Fuller Brush salesman after school 
hours. 

The breadth of vision of secondary 
public school teachers and their pupils 
can and must be increased. There is 
no excuse for the present abysmal 
failure to provide teacher training 
graduates with even the rudiments of 
the sort of experience that “... . ought 
to mean. . . . a completely new spiritual 
process” unless it rests in inadequacies 
in professorial staff. This certainly is 
not universally the case. Here, at any 
rate, is a challenge to mid-century 
teacher training. 


Sources of Nourishment 

But can the teacher himself not gain 
a clearer understanding of his work 
and his worth without returning to the 
university classroom as a student? What 
are the sources that may nourish both 
the college and secondary teacher— 
encourage him in his work, awaken in 
him this new spiritual process, and 
lead him toward a deeper appreciation 
for the dignity and transcendent value 
of his role in society? It may be 
affirmed that the sources are to be 
found in history and_ philosophy; 
chiefly, perhaps, in the former. By 
reading, then, the teacher may gain 
insight into his universe, his culture, 
his society, and himself. “He must 
want to seek and find; the bisogna 
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saper leggere (must know how to read) . 
He must believe that every dustheap 
contains jewels of knowledge, whether 
of general value or personal value to 
us. A single line from an otherwise 
worthless author may kindle a light to 
guide all our further steps.’ 


Jacob Burckhardt has said of the 
academically trained person’s reading 
of history that his study of history 
should be for him “...... not only a 
right and a duty [but]. . also a 
supreme need. It [will be his]. .... 
freedom in the very awareness of 
universal bondage and the stream of 
necessities.” It will show him the re- 
compense to the scholar for having to 
accept poverty and solitude, for having 
to bear “the nettles and tangling vines 
in the way of the self-relying and self- 
directed.”? It will create in him firm- 
ness in the conviction that “he is to 
find consolation in exercising the 
highest functions of human nature. He 
is one who raises himself from human 
considerations and breathes and lives 
on public and illustrious thoughts. He 
is the world’s eye. He is the world’s 
heart.”’® 

Few observations could be so pro- 
found and at the same time germane to 
the present discussion than this quota- 
tion by Burckhardt: 


The mind must transmute into a posses- 
sion the remembrance of its passage through 
the ages of the world. What was once joy 
and sorrow must now become knowledge, as 
it must in the life of the individual. 

Therewith the saying historia vitae magis- 
tra (history is the guide of life) takes on a 
higher yet a humbler sense. We wish our ex- 


5Jacob Burckhardt, Force and Freedom 
(New York: Noonday Press, 1955) p. 87. 

6/bid., p. 78. 

7Brooks Atkinson (ed.), The Complete Es- 
says and Other Writings of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (New York: Modern Library, 1940) 
p. 56. 

81 bid. 








perience to make us, not shrewder (for the 
next time), but wiser (forever) .® 


Aside from a study of history, or in 
addition to it, the teacher may gain 
depth of vision by striving to acquire 
those qualities that will allow him to 
identify himself with the world of 
scholars and scholarship that the 
academy or university represents. Here, 
I believe, is the one best source of sus- 
tenance and challenge for the teacher. 
First, of course, the purposes for which 
the university exists must be appraised 
and then the teacher's or professor's 
contribution toward the furtherance 
of those purposes evaluated. 


Academic Freedom 


While historical studies and special- 
ized works dealing with the past are 
abundantly available and should be 
turned to first,!° the present epoc is 
one fertile in re-examinations of aca- 
demic responsibilities. Such a work is 
Russell Kirk’s extended essay entitled 
Academic Freedom.™ 


At the outset the essay identifies 
academic freedom as a freedom granted 
in recognition of certain obligations 
placed upon the teacher. Central 
among these obligations is that of the 
pursuit of truth. “Academic freedom 
is the principle designed to protect the 
teacher from hazards that tend to pre- 
vent him from meeting his obligations 
in the pursuit of truth.”!? 


The essay—as Mr. Kirk prefers to 
identify it—makes frequent use, for 
critical purposes, of the opinions of 
contemporary writers on the subject of 


®*Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 77, 78. 

10High on the list of related works should 
be John Henry Newman’s The Idea of a Uni- 
versity. 

11Russell Kirk, op. cit. 

12W. C. Couch, as quoted by Kirk in Aca- 
demic Freedom, p. 1. 
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academic freedom in universities today, 
and affirms the authors’ belief that 
ss . academic freedom, an idea, has 
reality..... is an inheritance from the 
wisdom and courage of our ances- 
tors.”18 Repeatedly, yet with eloquence 
and originality of approach, the essay 
characterizes academic freedom as a 
particular type of freedom whose roots 
go deep in aristocratic society, whose 
establishment was prompted as a safe- 
guard for those who pursue truth in 
their dedication to the task of “‘conserv- 
ing the intellectual heritage of the 
ages and to extending the realm of 
knowledge,”** and whose bases are to 
be found in the “moral traditions of 
the race and the historical experience 
of society.”"* Academic freedom, in 
short, then, is a “natural right.” 


The essay traces the history of the 
Academy, from the Athens of Plato, 
through the Medieval Ages, the Renais- 
sance, and Enlightenment, to the uni- 
versities of today. In doing so, histori- 
cal evidence is presented to show that 
the purposes of the universities were of 
a different plane altogether from those 
of the societies in which they devel- 
oped, and therefore the role of the 
teacher was in every case admitting of 
transcendent implications. Chief among 
the purposes of the university was the 
search for truth. The freedoms enjoyed 
by teachers were in direct relation to 
the obligations incurred in this spirit- 
ual search. (Kirk employs Coleridge's 
term “clerisy” to give explicit form to 
the implicit spiritual obligation of a 
dedication to the search for truth.) 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in its pamphlet This We Be- 


13Russell Kirk, op. cit., p. 1. 

14] bid., p. 3. 

15/bid., p. 5. “Our dearest liberties and 
privileges are conferred upon us much more 
by immemorial usage and dictates of con- 
science than by statutory enactment.” 
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lieve About Education, challenges the 
teacher to “stand ready to fight for his 
right to pursue knowledge in the truly 
scientific spirit. Because Education,” 
the NAM continues, “has a centuries- 
old familiarity with the struggle to 
achieve and maintain freedom for the 
human mind, the American people 
rightfully look to educators for leader- 
ship in that continuous battle.”!® But 
the end is not served by protracted and 
sanguine battle with the community; 
rather it rests in the obligation to 
create the kind of man who will “live 
not merely under, but clearly in front 
of, and, if necessary, as an enemy of the 
circumstances that surround him.”?? 
To the “practical patriot” who might 
express concern at this point, no more 
pertinent reassurance (although in his 
case perhaps of little consolation) might 
be given than that of Jacob Burckhardt 
when he pointed out that it is our duty 
as citizens “to educate ourselves to be 
comprehending human _ beings for 
whom truth and a kinship with things 
of the spirit is the supreme good.”1® 
The teacher’s reading of history— 
and in particular the history of univer- 


16National Association of Manufacturers, 
This We Believe About Education (New York: 
The Association, 1954) p. 16. 

17Robert Ulich, The Human Career, A Phi- 
losophy in Self-Transcendence (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1955) p. 230. 

18Jacob Burckhardt, op. cit, p. 80. “Vehe- 
ment proclamations of metaphysical notions, 
vehement definitions of good and right, con- 
demning everything outside their limits as 
high treason, may subsist side by side with the 
most platitudinous round of life and money- 
making. Beyond the blind praise of our own 
country, another and more onerous duty is 
incumbent upon us as citizens, namely to edu- 
cate ourselves to be comprehending human 
beings, for whom truth and the kinship with 
things of the spirit is the supreme good, and 
who can elicit our true duty as citizens from 
that knowledge, even if it were not innate in 
us.” See also Robert Ulich’s reference to pa- 
triotism as today’s “cheap absolute” in 
“Libertas Philosophandi.” 


sities, their rise and decline—should 
serve to confirm in him the belief in 
the vital and unusual nature of his ca- 
reer. Quite the opposite of the servant, 
the teacher’s mission is a noble one, 
characterized by dignity, worthy of re- 
spect, and one accorded great privilege 
(if not much money). He “has the 
right to consider himself . . . as the 
trustee of humanity.”!® Mr. Kirk makes 
it clear that the obligation of truth- 
seeking postulates a teleological search, 
one whose matrix is frequently meta- 
physical and often of a religious quali- 
ty. This clarification is important for, 
operating on the assumption that all 
religions are dogmatic and therefore 
opposed in nature to truth, the tradi- 
tion of the great medieval universities 
in and its influence upon contemporary 
university growth is unintelligible. 

Mr. Kirk concludes his essay with the 
question, “To what truths, then, ought 
the Academy be dedicated?” and con- 
tinues by listing 10. There is small 
room for disagreement with him at this 
point, although some tend to lend 
shade rather than form to his position. 
“To the proposition that order is more 
lovable than egoism” and “to the 
proposition that tolerance is wiser than 
ideology” are two of these truths. 


19Robert Ulich, Conditions of Civilized Liv- 
ing (New York: E. P. Dutton and co., 1946) 
p- 132. 

20The truths to which the Academy ought to 
be dedicated, as listed by Mr. Kirk, are as fol- 
lows: “To the proposition that the end of edu- 
cation is the elevation of reason of the human 
person, for the human person’s own sake. . . . 
that the higher imagination is better than the 
sensate triumph . .. . that the fear of God, and 
not the mastery over man and nature is the 
object of learning . . . that quality is worth 
more than quantity . .. . that justice takes 
precedence over power .. . . that order is more 
lovable than egoism .. . . that to believe all 
things, if the choice must be made, is nobler 
than to doubt all things . . . . that honor out- 
weighs success . . . . that tolerance is wiser 
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Others suggest friendly conceptions but 
certainly lean toward the conservative 
approach to change and growth. 


Self Examination and Creative 
Reading 


A work such as Academic Freedom 
will be invaluable to the teacher if it 
does nothing more than provoke in 
him some personal soul-searching. For 
the scholar, “the continuous self exami- 
nation of reason and intellect, and par- 
ticularly of their relation to the other 
great powers in mankind and in the 
cosmos, will be one of the main condi- 
tions on which the free and unham- 
pered development of all education de- 
pends,”’24 


Finally, the teacher—troubled by 
practical as well as ethical problems— 
who finds it necessary to accept remu- 
nerative employment outside his teach- 
ing duties (or in addition to them) 
will understand, with a grim irony, the 
implication for him in the following 
observation by Burckhardt: 


The man of culture who earns his living 
would like to snatch his share of all kinds of 
learning and enjoyment, yet must, to his dis- 
tress, leave the best to others. Others must be 
cultured for him, just as others had to pray 
and sing for the great nobles of the Middle 


Ages.22 


than ideology . . . . to the proposition, Socratic 
and Christian, that the unexamined life is not 
worth living.” p. 190-91. 


See also Robert Ulich’s “On the Rise and 
Decline of Higher Education,” in Goals for 
American Education, Ninth Symposium of the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Re- 
ligion, 1948. (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1950) for another discussion of this same sub- 
ject. 

21Robert Ulich, “Libertas Philosophandi,” 
p. 51. 

22Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 134. 
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And, recalling his own college days, 
the teacher can agree with Irving Bab- 
bitt that: 


Our colleges and universities could render 
no greater service than to oppose to the wor- 
ship of energy and the frantic eagerness for 
action an atmosphere of leisure and _ reflec- 
tion.23 


In a different way Emerson expresses 
a similar concern, deprecating system 
(for our purposes, “method” or “effi- 
ciency”) in favor of work, when he 
says, in his essay, ““The American Schol- 


”, 


ar: 


I would not be hurried by any love of sys- 
tem, by any exaggeration of instincts, to un- 
derrate the Book . . . . great and heroic men 
have existed who had almost no other informa- 
tion than by the printed page. I only say that 
it needs a strong head to bear that diet. One 


must be an inventor to read well. . . . There 
is... . creative reading as well as creative 
writing.?4 


Probably nowhere, however, is there 
to be found an approach that bears 
more directly upon the point of im- 
mediate concern—that of the hustle 
and hurry, of deadlines and examina- 
tions, of research teams and efficiency— 
than in the following observation by 
Robert Ulich: 


Culture cannot be produced on the assembly 
line, and it is too precious to be measured. 
There is seeming waste of time in all things 
which belong to the soul; but if there is no 
waste there is likely to be no soul. Hence, 
efficiency brought to perfection means man 
pushed into decay. People who do not under- 
stand this are dangerous anywhere, but most 
of all in education.25 


23Sinclair Lewis, Babbitt, as quoted by Kirk 
in Academic Freedom. 

24Atkinson (ed.), op. cit. 

25Ulich, Crisis and Hope... . 
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ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


The Scholar’s Quest 


This paper has turned frequently to 
those sources of nourishment, men- 
tioned at the outset, both in order to 
make its point—that the teacher may 
be aided in a better understanding of 
himself and his work through the read- 
ing and studying of history and pro- 
vocative works of the present era—and 
to indicate the concern of other ob- 
servers in the problem under considera- 
tion. The author, quite frankly, has 
tried to exercise caution for fear of 
burdening the reader with quotation 
after quotation. This caution has been 
painful, but its exercise has neverthe- 
less has been practiced. However the 
following quotations command atten- 
tion: 


Free should the scholar be—free and brave. 
Free even to the definition of freedom, without 
any hindrance that does not arise out of his 
own constitution.26 


Since mind, like matter, is mutable, and the 
changes of time bear away ceaselessly the forms 
which are the vesture of material as of spirit- 
ual life, the task of history as a whole is to 
show its twin aspects, distinct yet identical, 
proceeding from the fact that, firstly, the 
spiritual, in whatever domain it is perceived, 
has a historical aspect under which it appears 
as change, as the contingent, as a passing mo- 


26Atkinson, op. cit., p. 57. 
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ment which forms part of a vast whole beyond 
our power to divine, and that, secondly, every 
event has a spiritual aspect by which it par- 
takes of immortality. 

For the spirit shows change but not mor- 
tality.27 

The search for truth is the scholar’s 
—or teacher’s quest. His view of life 
must be a transcendental view which 
finds its beginning where others find 
their goal, namely, in circumstances 
and self.28 Both he and the object of 
his search are chainless—have breadth, 
have depth, and have meaning. They 
are swift and brave and proud; quick 
to apply ethical and moral standards to 
circumstances admitting of an easy re- 
sort to expediency, courageous in the 
defense of a dialectical yet spiritual 
search for truth, and filled with a pride 
so profound as to find its expression in 
a non-servile and genuine humility. 


27Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 75. 

28Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 79. Pertinent to 
the subject of the self, Burckhardt notes: “If 
history is ever to help us to solve even an 
infinitesimal part of the great and grievous 
riddle of life, we must quit the regions of per- 
sonal and temporal forebodings for a sphere 
in which our view is not forthwith dimmed 
by self.” 

And Ulich points out in The Human Career, 
p- 232: “The transcendent tendency in reason 
comes close to the transcendent tendency in 
religion. It saves man from being overwhelmed 
by the threat of the immediate, particularly by 
the threat of his own little self, the latter 
being the greatest of all human menaces.” 











The Role of the Teacher in Home Study 
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EACHERS can make studying difh- 

cult or easy for their students. Effec- 
tive teaching sets the stage for home 
study. The books to be read may be 
stimulating or dull. The nature of the 
assignment and the way it is given may 
arouse interest, apathy, or resentment. 
If the teacher makes no effort to intro- 
duce or explain the homework, the 
student finds it incomprehensible and 
therefore difficult. 

It is enlightening for the teacher to 
view home study through the students’ 
eyes. The most direct way to learn 
about factors that are facilitating or 
hindering home study is to ask students 
to write freely on “What Makes Study- 
ing Easy or Difficult for Me.” Any 
teacher having a good relationship with 
students can obtain such compositions, 
preferably unsigned, from his classes. 
They will yield rewarding insights. 

As a basis for comparison, it will be 
useful to consider the responses of stu- 
dents in other schools, representing a 
wide range of intelligence and socio- 
economic background. In freely written 
compositions 536 children and adoles- 
cents have described what makes study- 
ing easy or difficult for them. They 
mention home conditions most fre- 
quently—privacy, quiet, freedom from 


1Dr. Strang directs the High School and Col- 
lege Reading Center at Teachers College. 


distractions, including radio and tele- 
vision, a comfortable environment with 
study materials at hand. They repeat- 
edly mention being bothered by 
younger brothers and sisters, by parents 
who interrupt their studying to send 
them on errands or ask irrelevant 
questions, by visitors, by other members 
of the family who turn on the radio 
or television full blast. 

These students also mention condi- 
tions within themselves that make 
studying difficult—concerns and worries 
that prevent them from concentrating, 
the pull of competing personal inter- 
ests, failure to pay attention in class 
or to take good notes, the tendency to 
procrastinate, discouragement or lack 
of purpose, and inadequate _back- 
ground from the earlier grades. 

They are equally frank about ways 
in which teachers make studying diff- 
cult for them. Let us listen to some of 
their complaints:* 


Interest in the material being studied. 


“I find it hard to work when the 
lesson is boring.” 

“If you’re not interested, you don’t 
care whether you are a failure or a 
success.” 


2Wording, punctuation, and spelling of 
original compositions are unchanged. 
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“If it isn’t interesting it might take 
me an hour to do something which 
might take another person 20 minutes.” 


“If there is anything I hate it’s wast- 
ing time on something that will be of 
no use to me.” 


On the positive side, many students 
made comments similar to these: 


“When I’m interested in a subject, 
I pay very close attention to what the 
teacher is saying and this makes study- 
ing easier.” 


“If I am really interested in a subject 
and am eager to learn it I find myself 
learning as fast as the knowledge is 
read off the page.” 


Effective teaching and satisfying stu- 
dent-teacher relationships. 


“It is harder to work with a teacher 
who rushes you.” 


“When the teacher goes so fast, she 
doesn’t give you enough time to think.” 

“I wish the teacher would explain 
the homework when he finishes writing 
it on the board.” 


“When Mr. — explains something 
sometimes, it gets me mixed up and 
gets me off the track and then I can’t 
do my homework.” 

“Sometimes a teacher will nag at you 
for being late with an assignment, but 
if some of our teachers only knew what 
goes on in some of the houses around 
this neighborhood, maybe they would 
not nag so much.” 


“If I don’t like the teacher of a sub- 
ject, I don’t like the assignment she 
gives.” 

“If a teacher is not too strict and 
clear about the homework, I leave it go 
until the last.” 

“If I dislike a teacher I do my work 
unwillingly and therefore do not do my 
best.” 
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On the positive side, students say 
that they study better if they know 
clearly what to study, if the teacher ex- 
plains it thoroughly and in an inter- 
esting way, and if the teacher has a 
friendly personality and takes an inter- 
est in the individual student. 


The kind of assignment. 


Some students prefer written home- 
work, while others, strongly adverse to 
writing, would rather have a reading 
assignment. Many students object to 
reading assignments because of their 
poor reading ability, or because the 
books are too difficult for them. They 
express their objections in these ways: 


“It would be easy for me to study if 
I could understand the words in the 
books more clearly.” 


“To me studying is very difficult. The 
main reason for this difficulty is that 
I have trouble with reading. Ever since 
my first few years in school I have al- 
ways seemed to lag behind the others 
in reading.” 

The way in which the assigned read- 
ing is used also makes a difference. 
One senior girl objected to “dreary 
book work,” but welcomed reading for 
the purpose of taking part in class dis- 
cussions. 


Students frequently complain that 
they lose interest, get restless, or give 
up entirely when an assignment is too 
long. As one youngster said, “You are 
apt to feel defeated before you start.” 
Another expressed it in this way: “If I 
have to study several different subjects, 
and I know that each will take a long 
time, I become a little disheartened and 
studying becomes a chore.” 


Perhaps teachers have not realized 
that they may defeat their own pur- 
poses by assigning too much homework. 
Other common complaints concern the 
sporadic giving of homework by some 
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teachers, and the lack of coordination 
among teachers in apportioning their 
homework. 

Students also like short assignments 
because they feel they do not have to 
rush through them and can do them 
more thoroughly. As one said, “If I 
have only a small amount of home- 
work, I usually do it thoroughly and 
well.” 

It is usually the more gifted pupils 
who object vigorously to homework 
that merely has to be memorized, or in- 
volves just “doing exercises.” One boy 
expressed it in this way: “I do not like 
to do exercises in mathematics or sci- 
ence, or any other work that could be 
done by an ape who could write.” And 
a girl commented, “I find straight 
memorizing in large quantities the 
most tedious.” On the other hand, some 
students like to work on projects and 
real problems, and to take initiative 
and responsibility for studying at home. 
One sixteen-year-old boy in the eleventh 
grade said he preferred “long-term as- 
signments to daily assignments because 
I can do them when I wish and at the 
rate I wish.” 


Studying with others. 


Whether studying with others is char- 
acterized as “cheating” or “coopera- 
tion” depends upon the nature of the 
homework. Working with others makes 
studying easier for some; others study 
better alone. A thirteen-year-old girl 
made this suggestion: “A good way to 
study is to get a group of about six and 
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ask each other questions, like on a 
panel.” One older girl suggested first 
going over the material privately, “un- 
til you think you know it quite well, 
and then having someone ask you ques- 
tions about it.” 


Studying in school rather than at home. 


It is easier for some students to study 
at school than at home; many children 
do not have a room of their own or a 
quiet place to study. One sixteen-year- 
old girl said that in study hall she sees 
everyone around her working and 
doesn’t feel so bad; whereas at home 
she gets the feeling that she is “the 
only one on earth who is working.” 
Recognizing the difficult home study 
conditions under which many students 
labor, some schools and libraries are 
providing after-school and evening 
study rooms. In the evening sessions, a 
period of study may be combined with 
a period of recreation. 

After reading similar frank and sin- 
cere comments by their students, teach- 
ers will be stimulated to examine their 
methods of teaching, their relations 
with their students, and the nature of 
their assignments. Perhaps they will 
find ways of making home study easier, 
more interesting, and more profitable 
to all the students in their classes. 


3Ruth Strang, Guided Study and Homework, 
What Research Says to the Teacher, No. 8 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, July, 1955) . 











Evaluation of the Arkansas Experiment 
in Teacher Education 
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the initiation of the experiment, 
plans for a comprehensive evaluation of 
the Arkansas Experiment in Teacher 
Education have been completed and are 
now being implemented. The plan of 
the Experiment and the design for 
evaluating it bear on questions which 
will be of considerable interest both to 
professional educators and to those con- 
cerned with “general education.” 

The Arkansas Experiment reflects 
the concern of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education with the 
development of three trends in teacher 
education: 1) the broadening and 
strengthening of general education pro- 
grams for teachers; 2) provision for bet- 
ter training for teachers by extending 
the period of training to five years, the 
first four being used to provide a com- 
prehensive liberal arts background and 
the fifth for professional education; 3) 
the use of internships as a substantial 
portion of professional training. The 
Experiment is a cooperative arrange- 
ment among the 14 major Arkansas 
colleges and the University, each of 
which has received grants to improve 
its general education program. The 
fifth-year program has been concen- 
trated at a few centers under the 
general direction of a state-wide organ- 


A LTHOUGH developed long after 


1Dr. Krathwohl is Coordinator of Research, 
Michigan State University, and Dr. Spalding is 
Chairman of the Division of Education, Port- 
land State College. 


ization set up to receive grants and 
guide the Experiment. 

The director of evaluation and his 
associate began work early in 1955. 
They studied available records, cor- 
respondence, and publications. They 
interviewed selected persons who had 
participated in the development of 
AETE. Their tentative plan for evalu- 
ation was considered by officers of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, the Executive Committee of 
AETE, and members of the Advisory 
Committee on Evaluation of AETE. 
A final plan was then developed. 

According to the overall evaluation 
plan prepared last summer, evaluation 
is being undertaken on both an in- 
ternal and external basis. The internal 
evaluation plans provide for each col- 
lege wishing to do so, to evaluate its 
gains under the Experiment and to lay 
plans for future growth. Evaluation 
data are probably of greatest value 
when one is actively engaged in seek- 
ing such information. Thus, in addi- 
tion to the opportunity to consolidate 
gains, it was felt that self-evaluation 
would provide a setting in which 
evaluative findings from the other 
evaluative sources might most profit- 
ably be accepted and used. Self-evalua- 
tion plans have been drawn up by those 
colleges wishing to engage in it, and 
Dr. Robert C. Pace of Syracuse Uni- 
versity is working with these colleges 
to help sharpen and focus their plans. 
This part of the evaluation is being 
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conducted through direct negotiations 
between the Fund and the colleges. 

The external evaluation is to provide 
an objective analysis and evaluation 
which will yield information regarding 
the effects of the fifth-year program and 
the changes in the programs of under- 
graduate education. These studies will 
bear on problems of concern to Experi- 
ment participants in Arkansas, es- 
pecially those engaged in self-evalua- 
tion, as Well as on problems of nation- 
wide interest. As “external evaluation” 
implies, the executive committee of the 
Experiment turned to persons not pre- 
viously involved in the Experiment to 
conduct this part of the evaluation, 
employing the dirgctor of evaluation 
and an associate. In addition, as part 
of the external evaluation, teams of 
evaluators from Portland State College, 
the University of Oregon, and Michi- 
gan State University are already at 
work. 


bd Evaluation of Changes in 
Undergraduate Programs 
According to AETE’s basic docu- 
ment, each cooperating college has five 
related but distinct responsibilities in 
relation to the education of teachers: 


1. The improvement of its courses and 
curriculums in general undergraduate 
education. 

2. The improvement of its courses and 
curriculums for preparing students 
in the area of specialization which 
are usually taught by teachers. 

3. The improvement of its courses and 
curriculums in those areas of knowl- 
edge such as human growth and de- 
velopment, cultural anthropology, and 
general psychology whch should pre- 
cede professional study of education. 

4. The improvement of its courses and 
curriculums in the professional field 
of education. 

5. The improvement of its student serv- 
ices, i.e., counseling, reading clinics, 


etc. 


Programs developed in each of these 
areas will be subject to an overall in- 
dependent evaluation developed by the 
director of evaluation of the Experi- 
ment, and, in those colleges where self- 
evaluation is undertaken, to an ap- 
praisal by the college’s staff. Exchange 
of findings will be encouraged. 


Evaluation of the Results of the 
Fifth-Year Programs 

AETE has developed and used two 
plans for professional education in the 
fifth year. Under the first, a scholarship 
plan, selected students were given a 
two-day orientation period and then 
assigned to a school for three weeks 
observation. They then attended a 
seminar at a fifth-year center for 13 
weeks during which the content of the 
history and philosophy of education, 
the social and psychological founda- 
tions of education, the curriculum of 
public schools, human development, 
and the theory of method were in- 
tegrated around basic problems. Next, 
during the practicum phase, the stu- 
dent returned to his assigned school for 
20 weeks and practiced teaching under 
the direct supervision of a selected 
cooperating teacher and the occasional 
supervision of a member of the seminar 
staff. During this time he returned to 
the fifth-year center on one day each 
week for a seminar on teaching prob- 
lems. At the close of the practicum 
phase, the students returned to the 
center for one week to evaluate their 
experiences in orientation, observation, 
seminar, and practicum. In the follow- 
ing summer, most of the students en- 
rolled in graduate courses at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas in pursuit of Mas- 
ter’s degrees. Students received $125 
per month to help defray tuition costs. 

Under the alternate plan, selected 
students are enrolled in professional 
courses and seminars at the University 
of Arkansas during the summer im- 
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mediately following graduation. They 
then begin work as paid teachers in 
the public schools, receiving occasional 
supervision from the systems which em- 
ploy them and from the fifth-year staff 
which, in this plan, is not necessarily 
the same as the staff which taught 
professional courses and seminars in 
the summer. During the first year of 
employment they attend a weekly semi- 
nar at the college where their super- 
vising fifth-year staff member is located. 
They then complete work for Master’s 
degrees by summer study. 

Under the first plan, each student, 
upon successful completion of the fifth 
year, received undergraduate credit of 
18 semester hours from the college from 
which he graduated. A student who 
was admitted to graduate study at the 
University of Arkansas could also re- 
ceive credit of 12 semester hours toward 
an advanced degree. Under the alter- 
nate plan, each student must be ap- 
proved by the University of Arkansas 
for graduate study. Upon the success- 
ful completion of this program in- 
cluding summer work, a student will 
receive 30 semester hours of graduate 
credit and a Master’s degree. 


Evaluation will be concerned with 

six broad areas: 

1. The appraisal of the students attract- 
ed to the two programs. This will 
include evidence concerning those 
who applied and did not enter as well 
as those who did. 

2. The appraisal of: a) the processes 
affecting the flow of students into 
AETE, and b) the degree and extent 
of commitment to the idea of a fifth- 
year program. 

3. The follow-up of students completing 
the fifth-year programs. This area is 
of particular importance since we 
need to know the quality of these 
teacher products of a professional 
fifth year who had little or no prior 
work in professional education. Care- 
ful comparisons with the products of 


the regular four-year program, how- 
ever, will be obscured by such selec- 
tion factors as are found as well as by 
the effects of the additional year of 
maturity and training. 

4. Appraisal of what fifth-year students 
learn on the job under supervision. 
The internship period, as its name 
implies, is a long one. Are there ac- 
companying gains in training excel- 
lence as this period is lengthened 
over the usual short period? 

5. Appraisal of the seminar and other 
experiences included in the fifth year 
exclusive of student teaching. The 
attempt to integrate the areas in a 
seminar taught simultaneously by 
specialists from the areas of methods, 
philosophy, and human development 
was a unique idea of the scholarship 
plan. Appraisal of its results as well 
as of other parts of this training pro- 
gram will be of interest. 

6. Appraisal of the degree and extent of 
involvement of public school person- 
nel in AETE. As with all such pro- 
grams the development of wide scale 
involvement and commitment is a 
problem of concern and difficulty. 


Though expected to be of consider- 
able general interest, the findings will 
have severe limitations. As noted 
earlier, plans for evaluation were de- 
veloped long after AETE was a going 
concern. Thus, data which might 
otherwise be available will be difficult 
to secure. Information on the early 
stages will be based in large part on 
recall since records are sketchy. Later 
records are much better. Further, the 
effect of the setting cannot be dis- 
regarded. Poverty, inadequate schools 
and poorly trained teachers are a part 
of the background of this experiment. 

In spite of these severe limitations, it 
is clear from preliminary studies that 
much good has come from the Arkansas 
Experiment in Teacher Education. De- 
termining the nature of this good, and, 
if possible, the factors which created it 
will be a major aim of evaluation. 
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MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 


Hunter College 


New York, New York 


HE CAR TURNED into Eighty- 
ninth Street and my friend said: 
“There is Betsy’s new school.” 

“What a lovely school!” I said to ten- 
year-old Betsy, who was sitting between 
us. 

“Yes, I guess so,” said Betsy slowly, 
“But I hate my teacher.” 

“Why, Betsy, I never heard you say a 
thing like that before!” said the mother 
in no small alarm. 

“I never hated a teacher before, but 
Miss Fischer—well, she’s mean to chil- 
dren,” said Betsy, first warming up to 
her subject, then self-consciously letting 
her voice drop. 

“Why do you hate your teacher?” I 
asked—but by then we had arrived at 
Betsy's door, and it was necessary for 
me to hurry on. But I was not in too 
great a rush to ask the child if she 
would write me about it. “You know I 
train teachers. Perhaps you can help 
other children by helping me to teach 
my teachers how not to be the kind of 
teachers you dislike. I am sure most 
teachers do not intend to be mean to 
children, but it has been so long since 
they were young that they have for- 
gotten a lot of things. Perhaps together 
we can help them.” Betsy smiled de- 
lightedly and promised that she would 
write me. 

Just 24 hours later the following let- 
ter arrived in the mail. I retain the 
original spelling throughout, but have 
changed the names, as requested by 
Betsy: 


Dear Marguirite: 


Here is the report on my teacher Miss 
Fischer. 

I will begin from the time that she comes 
in till three o’clock. When she comes in, in 
the mornings sometimes she is late. Her ex- 
cuse is a bad cold. She goes to the board to 
see which children were talking. When she 
finds out she gives them a failure. Miss 
Fischer does the same thing to the people 
who are late and again she does the same 
thing when you forgot or didn’t do your 
homework. 

When we go on to arithmetic our teacher 
never is careful whether she explains the 
example carefully or not. Miss Fischer never 
explains the easy way and is always so very 
complicating. 


Betsy is in what the psychologists call 
the “latency period.” Characteristic of 
this stage, we are told, is “thinking and 
reasoning, a willingness to tackle new 
skills, concern over injustice and love 
of learning.” In Betsy’s letter we find 
this “thinking and reasoning.” More- 
over, she is now willing to “tackle new 
skills.” Thus there is poignancy in her 
claim that her teacher is “always so very 
complicating.” More important still, is 
the expression of indignation over lack 
of fair play and the failure on the part 
of Betsy’s teacher to inspire the all-im- 
portant “love of learning.” 

We certainly would never encourage 
a wholesale letter-writing campaign of 
criticism by children, but as this letter 
continues it provides insights valuable 
to teacher-in-training and _ teacher-in- 
service alike. 
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I HATE MY TEACHER! 


Betsy continues: 


Another thing that annoys me very much 
is that she won't let a child explain him or 
herself. She is always interrupting the kids 
when they are talking and the only way to 
get back the floor is to be rude and inter- 
rupt her. 


There is one boy in our class, who is the 
worst kid in our class but he is learning to 
become better with my help (I want you to 
know.) but Miss Fischer is too busy scream- 
ing to talk to him alone quietly and gently. 
He is quite a problem but not so hard that 
a little patching on her part couldn’t fix. 


I had a lump in my throat when I 


read Betsy’s next sentence. It was: 


I think teachers should teach with smiles. 
Miss Fischer has a reputation of being one 
of the nicest teachers in the sixth grade. 
This is because of her outside behavior, she 
is nice when she is in the assembly or when 
somebody comes into the room or when she 
meets another teacher but with us children 
she is dreadful. 


When you train your teachers, I wish you 
would have them wear nicely colored clothes 
in the classroom to have a smile with them 
and make their appearance brighter and 
nice. 


Also train your teachers not to have a 
grudge agaiste children who aren’t as good 
as the others and to go over things that each 
child fails in personally and carefully with- 
out loosing his or her temper unless abso- 
lutely necessary and to have the parents go 
over the problems carefully. 


I don’t see any reason why a teacher has 
to be a mechanical stick that just talks with- 
out understanding. 


Well, that is my report and I hope you 
can use it to help teachers. I can give more 
examples if it will help you. Please don’t 
think much about the writing and spelling 
of this letter. 


Love, 
XXX000 
Betsy 
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Five Year Comparison of Graduates in 
Two Professional Curricula 


WALTER 8S. NOSAL 
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N THE FACE of reported findings 

by Chauncey! regarding the low 
estate of education students on the Se- 
lective Service College Qualification 
Test given to more than 339,000 stu- 
dents during the spring and summer of 
1951, these findings would appear to 
cast serious doubt on the fitness of 
many would-be teachers to qualify for 
professional status in the same sense 
that doctors and engineers enjoy in this 
country. Specifically, the results indi- 
cate that only 27 per cent of the stu- 
dents in education (including physical 
education) achieved or exceeded the 
passing score (70 or 75 depending on 
year of study in college). Students pur- 
suing major studies in the biological 
sciences attained the passing score in 
59 per cent of the cases. The upshot of 
these findings led this writer to investi- 
gate the problem in a liberal arts col- 
lege setting, where two rather distinct 
groups were available for study. 


The Problem 
The problem was to ascertain wheth- 
er the conclusions reached by Chaun- 
cey, and similar findings reported else- 
where in the literature, would be borne 
out by a comparison of two groups of 
students pursuing professional objec- 


iHenry Chauncey, “The Use of the Selective 
Service College Qualification Test in the Defer- 
ment of College Students,” Science 116:73-79; 
July 25, 1952. 


tives, one of which is a reportedly high 
and the other a low performance group 
on nationally administered tests of 
scholastic aptitude. Specifically, the 
problem herein investigated is the com- 
parison of pre-medical education can- 
didates with teacher education candi- 
dates at John Carroll University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. John Carroll University is 
a liberal arts school, enrolling approxi- 
mately 1,600 men in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 


Literature 

Wolfle and Oxtoby,? in commenting 
on the distribution of ability of stu- 
dents specializing in different fields, 
state that all fields requiring college 
training attract students who average 
well above the general population. Yet, 
there are consistent differences among 
the fields. In order from top to bot- 
tom, in terms of median scores, stu- 
dents earning Bachelor’s degrees line 
up as follows: physical science, chem- 
istry, engineering, law, English, foreign 
languages, psychology, economics, geol- 
ogy, earth sciences, biological sciences, 
fine arts, nursing, history, agriculture, 
business and commerce, humanities, so- 
cial sciences, education, home econom- 
ics, and physical education. At the un- 


2Dael Lee Wolfle and Toby Oxtoby, “Dis- 
tribution of Ability of Students Specializing in 
Different Fields,” Science 116:311-14; Septem- 
ber 26, 1952. 
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dergraduate level the difference be- 
tween the highest group (physics) and 
the lowest group (physical education) 
is less than the difference between phys- 
ical education and the general popula- 
tion average. At the Bachelor’s degree 
level the equivalent median score on 
the Army General Classification Test 
for the biological science group is 126; 
for the education group, 122. 


Berdie and Schneidler* found hier- 
archies of intelligence at the college 
level in which the aptitude of the “av- 
erage student” of education, agricul- 
ture, dentistry, and pharmacy was low- 
er than the average student in science, 
technology, business, literature and the 
arts. Considerable overlapping was 
found, and the differences became 
much smaller as students were com- 
pared from freshman to senior year. 


Stuit, et al.,4 in summarizing the in- 
tellectual requirements that should be 
present for success in professional 
schools, suggest that at least average 
general ability and aptitude for college 
work should be indicated for satisfac- 
tory progress in teacher training, where- 
as superior aptitude for college work 
is essential for those pursuing pre-medi- 
cal studies. 


From an examination of the studies 
reporting on the comparison of teacher 
candidates with science (including 
medical) candidates, a strong case can 
be made for the generalization that pre- 
medical students are superior to educa- 
tion students in tested abilities. 





3Ralph F. Berdie and G. G. Schneidler, 
“Educational Hierarchies and Scholastic Sur- 
vival,” J. Educ. Psychol. 33:199-208; March 
1942. 


4D. B. Stuit, et al., American Council on 
Education Studies, Predicting Success in Pro- 
fessional Schools (Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
«an Council on Education, 1949) p. 79, 161. 


Procedures 


The two groups will hereafter be re- 
ferred to as MEDS (pre-medical stu- 
dents, with majors in biology or chem- 
istry who have been accepted into medi- 
cal schools, which include dental 
schools, schools of osteopathy, and 
medical schools) and EDS (those earn- 
ing provisional certificates valid for 
teaching in the secondary schools of 
Ohio) . 

To further delimit the problem, all 
MEDS (124 in number) were included 
in this study who had been accepted 
into medical schools between 1950 and 
1954; EDS (89 in number) were in- 
cluded who had completed certification 
in the same years. 


Two distinct bases for comparison 
were available. First, the mean point 
average (scholarship) for studies car- 
ried on at John Carroll University 
could be used. Secondly, comparisons 
on the total raw score of the American 
Council on Education (ACE) Psycho- 
logical Examination, 1947 edition, at 
the time of entrance to this University 
could also be made. The opportunity 
to carry out the first part of the plan 
did not pose any difficulty because such 
records were available for all the sub- 
jects. However, the ACE Psychological 
Examination scores were not available 
for the entire groups because transfer 
students were not required to take the 
entrance tests, and the freshman testing 
program was not initiated on a sys- 
tematic basis until 1948. For the rea- 
sons just mentioned, gaps occur in re- 
porting ACE scores. However, in every 
case where such scores were available, 
they were included. 


The study will show year-by-year 
comparisons for point averages and for 
total raw score on the psychological ex- 
amination. There will also be pre- 
sented comparisons on the basis of com- 
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bined scores for the five-year period for 
both variables. Point averages at John 
Carroll University are predicated on 
an A counting three quality points for 
each semester hour, a B counting two, 
and a C counting one. 
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Presentation 
Four tables of comparative results on 
the differences in performance of the 
MEDS and EDS will be included here, 
along with a brief commentary on the 
meaning of those results. 








Taste I.—Duisrrisution or Totat Raw Scores ON THE ACE PsyYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 1947 
EpIrion, FoR Five-YEAR PERIOD 








EDS 
1952 


MEDS 


Total Score 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1950 
150-154 l l 1 
145-149 l 2 
140-144 1 l 1 
135-139 ] 2 
130-134 2 l 
125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
110-114 
105-109 
100-104 
95-99 
90-94 
85-89 1 
80-84 
75-79 
70-74 ] 
40-44 1 
N= 3 11 23 25 21 
Mean — 137.0 113.4 119.8 107.4 1] 
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56 1189 1195 113.7 116.1 122.7 





Discussion: 

1. The total mean scores for MEDS for the years 1950-1954 range from 107.4 
to 137; for the EDS the comparable scores range from 113.7 to 122.7. 

2. The low number® in 1950 for the MEDS precludes making any statement 
about the unusually high mean score for that year. 

8. Examination of the years, 1950-1954, for the MEDS and the EDS does not 
point to any definite trend in terms of increase or decrease in scores. It might be 
concluded that no major shift in the caliber of students finishing in both programs 
is indicated. 

4. In view of the fewer numbers represented in the EDS group, the question 
might well be raised whether the absence of approximately half of the eligibles who 
were certificated from the ACE distribution might not depress the yearly means. 
One method by which the two groups of EDS (with ACE scores vs. without ACE 
scores) could be readily compared was to compare the mean academic achievement 
for each group year by year. In doing so the figures are: 


Sibid,, D. B. Stuit, et al. 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 





Point Average (With ACE) 1.909 1.678 1.750 1.726 1.893 
Point Average (Without ACE) 1.866 1.632 1.819 7 1.941 







The point averages indicate that the mean scholarship for E group — 
is higher in three of the years and approximately the same in the first two years of ¥. 
comparison. No support can be gained from these figures that the non-tested group 
was inferior to the tested group. In fact, the absence of test scores for the non-ACE 
group may have depressed the overall mean for the EDS. 





TABLE IJ.—DIsTRIBUTION OF THE COMBINED ACE Tora. Scores FoR FIVE- 
YEAR PERIOD 











MEDS EDS 
(1950-1954) (1950-1954) 
150-154 2 
145-149 l 2 
140-144 3 3 
135-139 5 5 
130-134 9 ] 
125-129 8 5 
120-124 1] l 
115-119 5 2 
110-114 15 6 
105-109 2 4 
100-104 10 4 
95-99 6 3 
90-94 2 2 
85-89 l 
80-84 2 
75-79 
70-74 1 
40-44 ] 
NN = 83 40 
Mean = 116.28 119.0 
s.D. = 18.0 17.05 
Discussion: 
1. Range of scores for MEDS is greater than for the EDS, ranges being 41-153 
and 87-153 respectively. Four MEDS scored below the lowest ED. 
2. The total mean score for the MEDS is 116.28; for the EDS it is 119. 
3. The equivalent percentile ranks for the total scores are 65 and 70. 


4. Statistically, both groups are drawn from the same population. 

5. Both groups exceed the mean total score for the freshman class of 1952 at 
John Carroll University. (Unpublished study of 650 entering freshmen resulted in 
a mean of 105, S.D. of 24.3) 

6. Statistically, the MEDS and EDS are drawn from a different population 
than the one represented by the freshman class of 1952; ¢ value was significant at 
the five per cent level. 
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Tasie II].—ScHoLarsuip BASED ON POINT AVERAGES FOR FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 








Point Ave rage 
MEDS EDS 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 





2.80-2.99 -l I l 1 
2.60-2.79 4 I 2 1 l l 1 
2.40-2.59 l 4 l 3 1 2 l 
2.20-2.39 3 6 l 5 5 2 3 4 
2.00-2.19 5 6 8 2 5 6 4 l l 
1,.80-1.99 6 l 4 4 5 2 4 2 1 
1.60-1.79 4 $ 5 8 3 4 5 3 
1.40-1.59 3 6 l l 2 4 2 3 
1.20-1.39 4 5 5 $ 6 1 l 1 
1.00-1.19 l 2 2 3 3 
0.80-0.99 1 

N= 15 22 28 31 28 16 20 21 15 17 
Mean — 2.087 2.364 1.871 1.823 1.836 1.938 1.600 1.776 1.927 1.829 





TasLe 1V.—ComBINeD PoINT AVERAGES FOR THE FIVE-YEAR Periop (1950-1954) 

















Point Average MEDS EDS Point Average MEDS EDS 
2.80-2.99 3 ] 1.60-1.79 12 18 
2.60-2.79 5 6 1.40-1.59 10 12 
2.40-2.59 10 3 1.20-1.39 14 11 
2.20-2.39 20 9 1.00-1.19 3 8 
2.00-2.19 26 12 0.80-0.99 l 
1.80-1.99 20 9 

N= 124 89 
Mean = 1.964 1.817 





Discussion: 


1. Tables III and IV are based on all cases of those accepted into medical 
schools and those earning provisional certificates from 1950 through 1954. 

2. Table III, showing the yearly point averages, indicates the similarity in 
scholarship between the MEDS and EDS; however, the years 1950 and 1951 leave 
no doubt as to which group significantly surpassed the other. 

3. The low point average compiled by the EDS in 1951 might in part be 
explained by the presence of eight varsity football players who earned seven of the 
lowest scores in that year. In every other year only one varsity football player 
earned a certificate. 

4. Readily noted is the peak year for MEDS in 1951 when all candidates 
earned 2.000 plus averages. Subsequent years have resulted in greater ranges of 
point averages as well as lower ones. The less rigorous selectivity by medical schools 
in the past several years is related to the lesser supply of candidates who would 
largely be drawn from those born in the early depression years. 
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5. The five-year mean point average for the MEDS is 1.989, S.D. is 0.436; the 
mean for the EDS is 1.817, S.D. is 0.45. The value for such a difference is 2.38, 
significant at the five per cent level. In other words, such a difference is not likely 
to occur oftener than five times in 100 by chance. 





Summary and Conclusions 


The literature includes a number of 
references on the status of teachers-to- 
be in comparison with college students 
seeking professional careers in other 
fields, especially the sciences. Such 
studies without exception indicate the 
lower position of education candidates 
on nationally administered tests of 
scholastic aptitude. 


In this study, the conclusions of 
earlier reported investigations on the 
superiority of MEDS over EDS are not 
borne out. In terms of scholastic apti- 
tude as measured by the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination, 1947 edition, the 
EDS scored higher than the MEDS, the 
difference in total raw scote being 119 
to 116, resulting in equivalent per- 
centile ranks of 70 and 65 respectively. 
The difference is not large enough to 
be significant at either the five per cent 
or one per cent level. 


In the matter of point averages 


(scholarship), the MEDS surpass the 
EDS for the five-year period, 1.964 to 
1.817. This difference is significant at 
the five per cent level. The actual dif- 
ference by inspection, however, is not 
so large as to constitute a superior rat- 
ing being ascribed to the MEDS and an 
inferior status to the EDS. 

Both MEDS and EDS surpass the 
mean gross scores for the normative 
population (65,276 students in 293 col- 
leges) of the ACE Psychological Exami- 
nation. Both differences are significant 
at the five per cent level. The gross 
scores of the MEDS and EDS are signifi- 
cantly higher than those of the enter- 
ing freshman class of 1952 at John Car- 
roll University. In fact, 85 per cent of 
the EDS and 86 per cent of the MEDS 
score at or above the mean for the 1952 
freshman group. 

Counseling of 


students pursuing 


studies in these two professional areas 
in this University should have more 
definition than previously obtained. 








Grades for Teachers 
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LL OF US who train teachers have 

plenty of daily reminders of how 
important our work is. Every day we 
associate with individuals who, when 
we are done with them, go out into the 
world to help the younger generation 
mature into adulthood. We happen to 
be living in a period when the quality 
of this army we replenish each Septem- 
ber is under critical scrutiny, and we 
are often accused of professional negli- 
gence by our critics who contend we are 
responsible for the poor showing many 
of our products make in our schools. 
Particularly are we ridiculed for the 
low intellectual standards we maintain 
in teacher training courses. 

Now the standard response to this 
criticism is a vigorous counter-charge 
which claims that we in teacher educa- 
tion are seeking to develop a skill 
which is only indirectly tied to intel- 
lectual ability and that our intellec- 
tualist, subject-centered brethren are 
the ones who are really responsible for 
the poor teaching in our schools. This 
rejoinder makes sense, we think, but it 
cannot really hold water until we can 
demonstrate that the standards that we 
have substituted for intellectual stand- 
ards are equally rigorous and, more im- 


1Also Chairman, Department of Education, 
Douglass College, Rutgers University. 
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portant, are in operational use in our 
teacher training institutions. I wonder 
whether we are beyond criticism here. 

To put it quite bluntly, the purpose 
of this article is to “blow the whistle” 
on individuals who train teachers. My 
special concern is the grades we give 
teachers in training, the principal 
mechanism we employ to select the 
good ones from the bad ones. It is not 
the only way we screen our candidates 
for professional status, but it is one of 
the more important ways. Hence we 
ought to give the matter some soul- 
searching consideration. 

Three years ago a study? was con- 
ducted at the University of Georgia 
seeking to determine the causes for a 
wide variation in grading levels be- 
tween the schools and colleges of that 
university. Some units of the institu- 
tion—the divisions of the College of 
Arts and Sciences and the Law School 
—issued grades considerably lower, in 
terms of group averages, than those is- 
sued by other units of the institution— 
the College of Education and the 
Schools of Veterinary Medicine, Jour- 
nalism and Home Economics. Why was 
this? 

This study examined some nine dif- 
ferent possible causal factors, finding 


2Van Cleve Morris, “High Grades and Low 
Grades,” College and University 28:317-29; 
April 1953. 
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them varyingly responsible for the pre- 
vailing situation. A large measure of 
the explanation, but by no means all 
of it, lay in the rather obvious fact that 
the relatively unselected students, fresh- 
men and sophomores, made up the 
bulk of student enrollment in those di- 
visions with relatively low grading 
levels, and the more selected students, 
juniors and seniors, made up the bulk 
of student enrollment in the divisions 
with relatively high grading levels. 

But this was not the full explanation. 
Even when grading levels of freshmen 
and sophomores throughout the uni- 
versity were compared and when grad- 
ing levels of juniors and _ seniors 
throughout the university were com- 
pared, there remained considerable 
variance in the grading practices of the 
several schools and colleges. 

Hence, some other causal factor must 
have been involved. One of the other 
eight factors studied, the possible dif- 
ferential in student ability among the 
colleges, could not be fully treated be- 
cause of lack of evidence, but it seemed 
interesting enough to investigate. The 
hypothesis was that some units gave 
higher grades because they were deal- 
ing with better, i.e., more intelligent 
students. To inquire into the validity 
of this proposition, a second study® was 
conducted, using new but comparable 
data. The overall conclusion was nega- 
tive, ie., that the high-grading units 
did not have the brighter students. As 
a matter of fact, there were some dis- 
turbing clues that the opposite was 
somewhat the case. In any event, the 
study concluded that “grading practices 
throughout the university generally re- 
flect a rather surprising independence 
of what might be called intellective fac- 
tors.” 

Presumably, to follow the line of rea- 


8Van Cleve Morris, “High Grades and Low 
Grades—II,” College and University 29:273-84; 
January 1954. 
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soning, the several colleges of the in- 
stitution were grading their students on 
abilities other than intellectual com- 
petence. This study did not investigate 
what these other abilities might be, but 
it noted one important thing: 


Whatever these factors are and whatever 
their degree of importance in any given 
college, the high grading level of some 
colleges would seem to indicate that a 
large majority of the student body in 


each of these colleges possesses a goodly 


share of these qualities, and the low grad- 
ing level of other schools would indicate 
that a large portion of their student bodies 
does not possess them. In other words, 
if each college is attempting to measure in 
its grading of students those qualities 
which it believes are associated with com- 
petence in its area, these qualities (or 
clusters of qualities) are somehow so 
selected that in some schools almost all 
students are judged competent and in 
others very few are considered competent.4 


The teacher training division of the 
University of Georgia fell into the 
former of these two categories: a college 
in which a large proportion of the stu- 
dent body gave evidence (through the 
receipt of relatively high grades) of 
possessing the kinds of qualities that 
the college considered essential for 
competence in the teaching profession. 


Il 


My experience seems to indicate that 
what we have said of the University of 
Georgia is typical of other institutions 
of higher learning. At any rate, I choose 
to take the risk of generalizing this 
situation by treating it as a not unusual 
academic condition in higher education 
in the United States. 

Now centering our attention on the 
field of education and teacher training, 
I think we must conclude that this is a 
preposterous situation: to wit, a high 
percentage of students in teacher train- 
ing programs are receiving high grades 


4Ibid., p. 283-84. 
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in their teacher training courses and, 
as a consequence, almost every individ- 
ual now entering a teacher training 
program is eventually passed, gradu- 
ated, and certified to enter perhaps the 
most sensitive and strategic profession 
of the modern civilized world. The 
number of our “rejects” is really quite 
small. 

Those of us in the field of education 
object strenuously to the popular belief 
that “anybody can teach school.” But 
the colossal irony of our time is that we 
seem to believe it ourselves. By our 
actual behavior in judging the com- 
petence of college students in their edu- 
cation courses, we reveal our acceptance 
of the idea that almost all college stu- 
dents, at least those who come to us, 
have what it takes to be a teacher. 


Il 


Now what is the explanation for this 
situation? How is it that so many teach- 
ers in training receive high or accept- 
able grades in their work? High grades 
certainly do not indicate superior in- 
telligence if we are to accept the find- 
ings of the second study described 
above. Nor can we say that high grades 
indicate superior teaching competence, 
since most education courses, outside of 
student teaching, do not include exer- 
cises in actual teaching which are 
graded by the instructor. Where, then, 
do high grades come from? I think we 
could cite at least six factors presently 
observable in the educational profes- 
sion to explain our predicament: 


1. The Persistent Teacher Shortage. 
By all odds, the most important single 
fact of educational life today is the 
shortage of teachers to staff our schools. 
Under conditions of shortage, teacher 
training institutions are under continu- 
ing pressure to turn out teachers. In 
general, the tax-paying public prefers 


to place an untrained individual in 
charge of its children rather than not 
having anyone at all and sending the 
children home. Any adult, after all, can 
“baby sit,” and the public feels that 
“baby-sit teaching” is better than no 
teaching. (Perhaps a case could be 
made for this.) Hence, teacher train- 
ing institutions know they cannot de- 
mand the finest and best of their stu- 
dents. Providing training at public ex- 
pense for a public and socialized pro- 
fession, they cannot ignore the cavern- 
ous appetite the public schools have for 
their product. They simply cannot, be- 
cause of their role as a public service, 
overlook the demands of the public in 
favor of rigorous professional standards 
as the medical and legal professions 
can. Hence, most of their students are 
eventually passed in their education 
courses and licensed to teach. 


2. Administrative Paralysis. In the 
search for a greater supply of teachers, 
institutions have encouraged large num- 
bers of applications for teacher train- 
ing programs. Now there are two 
screening policies generally found in 
our collegiate institutions. One is the 
selection before the point of entry of 
the individuals who will be likely to 
respond favorably to the training pro- 
gram, with few rejects along the way; 
the other is the admission of anyone 
who applies, with selection during the 
training program itself of those who 
actually are responding favorably to the 
program, with theoretically a larger 
number of rejects along the way. In 
general, teacher training institutions 
have discarded the former method, the 
rigorous admissions policy, largely be- 
cause of a revolt against the use of the 
criteria available at the point of entry, 
namely, previous scholastic grades and/ 
or standardized testing instruments. 
Colleges for teachers are reluctant to 
deny admission to a candidate solely on 
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the grounds of a poor scholastic back- 
ground or a low test score, partly be- 
cause they may have been due to ex- 
tenuating circumstances, partly because 
these institutions are seeking com- 
petences other than those revealed by 
high school grades or paper-and-pencil 
examinations. 

But, in embracing the second course 
of action, the in-training selection pro- 
cedure, education faculties seem to 
have a paralytic failure of nerve. As 
the student moves through the pro- 
gram, as his investment in time, money, 
and energy becomes progressively great- 
er, the instructor is less and less moti- 
vated to flunk him out of the program 
for present or predicted incompetence. 
Among the ranks of college and uni- 
versity professors, we in education are 
perhaps the softest hearted; we have 
maneuvered ourselves into a sense of 
greater obligation to the individual 
who sits before us in our office than to 
the profession itself which, though 
psychologically rather remote, certainly 
should command our greater loyalty. 
So we give him a passing grade, appar- 
ently fearing both student and institu- 
tional reprisal if we were to block his 
way after his having spent so much 
time and energy. Thus, the student, 
finding no resistance to his remaining 
in it, once in, glides serenely through the 
program to the degree, the certificate, 
and the teaching world beyond, under 
the illusion that he will succeed at 
teaching. In these circumstances, de- 
grees in education and certificates for 
teaching really mean very little. 


3. Anti-Grade Rebellion. There is a 
rather widespread sentiment in the edu- 
cational profession today that grades 
and marks interfere with the educative 
process, and a good case could be made 
for this. But apparently, many profes- 
sors of education who do not believe in 
grades believe that the best way to rid 


education of them is to render them 
meaningless by giving only high grades. 
What they forget is that as soon as we 
eliminate grading we eliminate perhaps 
the most effective instrument for selec- 
tion. Without continuous selection a 
profession simply cannot live. The 
practice of ignoring grades or rendering 
them meaningless may be defensible at 
the elementary level (or perhaps at the 
advanced, post doctoral level) where 
selection is not an immediate responsi- 
bility of the educator, but it is danger- 
ously pernicious at those levels and in 
those programs where the professor is 
or certainly ought to be not only a 
profess-or but a professional gatekeeper 
as well. 


4. Emotional Involvement in Stu- 
dents. College teachers in education 
courses endeavor to practice what they 
preach. Part of the doctrine of the new 
pedagogy which they preach calls for 
the establishment of wholesome rap- 
port between teacher and pupil, and 
this they try to establish in their teach- 
er training courses. This is altogether 
right and proper, not only as good 
teaching but as effective demonstration 
of how their students should one day 
teach. But sometimes this doctrine, 
when followed too well, actually works 
beyond what might be called the 
“psycho-social point of no return.” 
After friendly, empathic, and warm re- 
lationships with students have been es- 
tablished it is difficult to remain the ob- 
jective judge of their competence. It 
is, of course, true that wholesome pro- 
fessor-student relations do not have to 
render the professor’s judgment less ob- 
jective, but I think we must all admit 
they often do. 


5. Choice of Competences Associated 
with Good Teaching. As noted earlier, 
teacher educators do not seem to grade 
according .to intelligence or actual 
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teaching ability on the job (except in 
student teaching). In favor of these 
special qualities, trainers of teachers 
have turned to other personal qualities 
which they consider associated with 
teaching competence. But in doing so, 
they have turned to qualities which 
may possibly be rather widely distrib- 
uted in the population and which are 
therefore of limited value for selective 
purposes. I refer to qualities such as 
cooperativeness, ability to work with 
and get along with others, interest in 
people, and love of children. Now, of 
course, these are needed qualities in 
teaching, and not all of our college stu- 
dents possess them, to be sure. But 
these traits are certainly more gener- 
ously distributed among us than brains. 
And since most of our trainees exhibit 
acceptable quantities of these traits, 
we cannot honestly reject them from 
the program, even though we may have 
a feeling that they are going to be very 
poor teachers. If these are the things 
needed for good teaching and if they 
become the primary object of our atten- 
tion in our education courses, then we 
must admit that almost anybody can 
teach. 

Now I can hear a fellow-worker in 
teacher education saying, “Yes, but we 
are attentive to much else in the train- 
ing of a prospective teacher,” and I say, 
“What?” And he mentions other things 
—dependability, integrity, industry, 
honesty, personality; but no one is very 
certain of what they mean or whether 
they are associated with good or poor 
teaching. The point is that as we teach- 
er educators have tried to justify our 
work, we have created criteria over and 
above the narrow intellective ones rep- 
resenting the characteristics we deem 
essential in a good teacher, but we are 
never very clear as to what they are and 
hence are not able to employ them op- 
erationally in screening the students in 
our charge. In justifiably abandoning 


intellectual standards as sole indicators 
of professional competence, we have 
not put anything solid in their place. 


6. Absence of Rigorous Criteria. 
What we have implied in number 
five above can now be isolated and 
stated affirmatively; in a sense, it 
is a summary of all that has been 
said. It is this: Finally and honestly 
we professors of education simply 
do not have in hand a rigorous, 
operational set of criteria for selecting 
good teachers from bad ones. We do, 
it is true, a partial job because we have 
a general idea of what good teaching is. 
We can more or less recognize it when 
it is happening, and when it is not. 
And when plenty of evidence is avail- 
able, we can identify the extremes in 
competence or incompetence in teach- 
ing. But aside from this, we have little 
assurance that our judgments are worth 
very much. We must admit, it seems to 
me, that we have not yet nailed down 
fast the skills, behaviors, understand- 
ings, and competences that are directly 
associated with effective pedagogy and 
rendered them operationally workable 
in our training programs. 

It is true that our friends in the 
medical and legal professions may be 
in error in thinking that the successful 
passing of a paper-and-pencil medical 
board or bar examination indicates 
competence in the practice of medicine 
or law, but at least they are clear as to 
what they are after. Would that the 
educational profession could be as spe- 
cific and definite about what it is after. 


IV 


Now what are we going to do about 
this? In my summary of complaints I 
have almost answered my own ques- 
tion. Probably the most important but 
the most difficult would be the aboli- 
tion of the chronic and perpetual short- 
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GRADES FOR TEACHERS 


age of teachers. If there were two ap- 
plicants for every teaching position, 
training institutions could afford to 
create for themselves a seller’s market 
insofar as teacher education is con- 
cerned. And in a seller’s market, the 
seller can pretty much call the tune. 
Unfortunately, however, there is little 
cause for hope here; as for the teacher 
shortage, the correction of this social 
ailment seems distant. Second, we 
ought to become more rigorous in our 
selective procedures either at the begin- 
ning of or during the training. I per- 
sonally favor the in-training selection 
method, but if we are to make this 
work we must be hard-boiled about 
tossing out of our programs those who 
will produce only mediocre results. 
Third, we must become clearer about 
the role of grades in the educative proc- 
ess. Each of us, whatever his feelings 
about grades, must consider himself a 
personnel officer for the educational 
profession as well as a purveyor of doc- 
trine or an organizer and director of 
practical learning experiences. Fourth, 
we must disentangle ourselves emotion- 
ally from our students. Not that we 
must become aloof, cold, and Olympi- 
an, but that we must remain distant 
enough to judge our product honestly. 
If a bad apple appears, even though it 
be externally very handsome, let us cast 
it aside and polish the good ones. 
Fifth, let us consider carefully the 
qualities we measure in arriving at our 
grades. If these qualities are possessed 
by almost everyone, then it is ridiculous 
to use them for selective purposes, and 
if they are vague and indefinite, they 
are of little help to us. And this means, 
sixth, that we had better get straight- 
ened out soon on just what qualities do 
go to make the master teacher. Until 
this inventory is clearly in hand our 
education courses will remain vapid, 
aimless, and unproductive of the fine 
teachers we really can turn out. 
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The Selection of Teacher Candidates 


A. GARTH SORENSON 
School of Education 
University of California at Los Angeles 


HIS PAPER will briefly describe the 

rationale and procedures employed 
in selecting teacher candidates in the 
School of Education at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. The selec- 
tion program, while not exactly new, is 
still in a developmental stage, and ad- 
mitedly deficient in a number of re- 
spects. However, its description will 
perhaps have value if it serves to make 
explicit tentative solutions to some of 
the very tough problems inherent in 
such a selection program. 


Selection Personnel 


An appropriate place to begin might 
well be with a listing of the people im- 
mediately associated with the program, 
and their functions in it.1 They con- 
stitute three relatively distinct groups. 
One is the Committee on Professional 
Fitness, a faculty committee of the 
School of Education, appointed by the 
dean as a result of faculty resolution. 
It has two functions: It makes policies, 
and it makes decisions regarding the 
admission of doubtful cases to the train- 
ing program. The membership of this 
committee is significant and at present 
includes the following: the director of 
Training, the director of the Placement 
Service, the assistant director of the Stu- 
dent Health Service, the chief psychia- 
trist of the Student Health Service, two 





1It will be apparent to those acquainted 
with the program that this list merely de- 
scribes the present organization and does not 
include some who were most responsible for 
bringing the program to its present stage. 


faculty advisors to the School of Educa- 
tion Selection and Counseling Service, 
the chairman of the Physical Education 
Department, a professor of educational 
administration who was formerly a 
school superintendent, a professor of 
physics, and the director of the School 
of Education Selection and Counseling 
Service. 


A second group consists of the staff of 
the School of Education Selection and 
Counseling Service. This service has 
four functions. It systematically gathers 
data on all prospective teachers enrolled 
at UCLA. It advises students regarding 
credential requirements. To a limited 
extent it provides counseling for stu- 
dents who are having difficulty in 
making decisions regarding choice of 
credential and other related matters. 
And it has a research function. It 
might be noted that while because of 
staff and budget limitations the counsel- 
ing aspect of the service is relatively 
undeveloped, a substantia! number of 
students each semester express apprecia- 
tion for this “personal touch,” brief 
as it is. The staff of the Selection and 
Counseling Service consists of four half- 
time interviewers (all of whom possess 
the M. A. degree, teaching experience, 
and some training in counseling), two 
full-time credentials advisors, a psy- 
chometrist, and clerical workers. 


The third group associated with 
selection consists of other faculty mem- 
bers who provide information, advice, 
and support. This group is too large to 
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SELECTION OF TEACHER CANDIDATES 


enumerate, but it should be noted that 
selection is a continuous process and 
students who survive the initial screen- 
ing may be discouraged or eliminated 
by the training department. Further- 
more a great many faculty members 
outside the School of Education cooper- 
ate in the selection program. 


The Selection Procedure 


A student who wishes to complete the 
teacher training program at UCLA 
must do the following things: provide 
the Selection and Counseling Service 
with an official transcript of credits; 
take a battery of psychological tests 
and inventories; be observed in a 
leaderless group discussion; undergo 
a physical examination at the Univer- 
sity Health Service; and complete an 
individual interview. When circum- 
stances warrant, a staff member of the 
Selection and Counseling Service will 
contact other sources of information 
about the candidate. All information 
about a student is placed in a single 
folder. For appraisal purposes the con- 
tents of the folder may be thought of 
as organized around four factors as 
follows: academic ability, as indicated 
by the student’s grade point average; 
ability in communications skills as in- 
dicated by tests in reading, mechanics 
of expression, effectiveness of expres- 
sion, and arithmetic concepts, and as 
observed in group discussion and inter- 
view; health, both physical and mental, 
as reported by the Student Health 
Service; and social adjustment. 


The factor of social adjustment is 
least well defined. While it is not 
a common reason for denying permis- 
sion to continue in the program, it is 
occasionally a cause for concern on the 
part of staff members. When a candi- 
date in an interview or group discussion 
gives the impression of being unusually 
hostile or withdrawing or insecure, the 
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interviewer in charge of the case will 
inquire of professors who know the 
student, and of as many other people 
as can be found, both on and off the 
campus, who are in a position to know 
whether the questionable behavior is 
frequent or typical. In one case, for 
example, a woman student was unable 
to make a single contribution to a 
group discussion and gave signs of 
being most embarrassed and fearful. 
In an interview she admitted that the 
thought of taking charge of a classroom 
terrified her. She told of an unusually 
stressful relationship with her father 
which was nowhere near solution. Her 
department head, upon being asked to 
make inquiries, reported that among 
faculty and students she was regarded 
as ineffective, tearful, and somewhat 
anti-social. This student was dissuaded 
from continuing in teacher training. 

When an interviewer appraises the 
contents of a particular folder, he makes 
one of three judgments. He either 
clears the student for continuance in 
the program, or indicates that remedial 
work is required, such as reading or 
speech, or refers the case to the Com- 
mittee on Professional Fitness. Need- 
less to say, there is a good deal of 
consultation with other interviewers 
and with the director in questionable 
cases. ; 

When the Committee on Professional 
Fitness hears a case reviewed it attempts 
to answer such questions as the follow- 
ing: Would it be in the interests of 
the children of California to permit 
the person in question to become a 
teacher? Is it likely that the subject 
would be able to perform the tasks 
normally required of a teacher, upon 
completion of training, and in the 
future? Would he be a credit to the 
teaching profession and to the Univer- 
sity of California? In evaluating the 
information about a case the Commit- 
tee on Professional Fitness follows a 
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rule of thumb approximately as fol- 
lows: The four factors, or areas of 
ability mentioned above are considered 
of approximately equal importance. A 
student extremely deficient in any one 
area may be denied permission to con- 
tinue in the program. Unusual 
strength in an area may in some cases 
compensate for a weakness in another. 
A student who is weak in two or more 
areas will probably be denied. 

A student who is denied permission 
to continue in the teacher training 
program receives the information in 
a registered letter from the dean of the 
School. Such students are urged to 
consult the University Counseling Cen- 
ter for assistance in replanning their 
educational programs. A _ student 
denied permission to continue may 
receive reconsideration by the Commit- 
tee on Professional Fitness upon 
presentation of additional information 
relevant to his case. 


Some Frequently Raised Questions 


Since it is impossible to predict who 
will make a good teacher, shouldn't 
anyone have a chance to try? Consider- 
ing the teacher shortage, are we justi- 
fied in denying anyone? Why should 
UCLA reject a student, knowing that 
he say enter some other institution, 
or may become a teacher via the 
provisional credential route? Wouldn’t 
the: people who are turned down make 
better teachers than some of those 
already in the field? Doesn’t a student 
have a right to study anything he wants 
at a tax-supported institution? 

The teacher selection program has 
more opponents than one might expect. 
Many who support the program in 
theory balk at applying it to the specific 
cast, ‘There is at least one psychiatrist 


who believes that his patient should 
be allowed to teach for purposes of 
therapy. There is an education pro- 
fessor who, because of the teacher 
shortage, would take all comers. There 
is also a liberal arts professor who 
believes that anyone—literally anyone 
—can teach in the public schools; (but 
in the next breath he will complain 
about the quality of the product turned 
out by the high schools) . 

To merely reply that the law requires 
the selection of teacher candidates is 
not a sufficient answer to the questions 
mentioned above. Such questions can 
best be answered by summarizing the 
position of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Fitness. As suggested above, it 
is as follows: The primary responsibili- 
ty of a teacher training institution is 
to the children of the state of Califor- 
nia. Certainly we have responsibilities 
to the person who wants to become a 
teacher, but these cannot be met until 
the children have been considered. 
Furthermore, the teacher shortage is 
more likely to be met by raising 
standards than by lowering them. We 
believe that we should feed into the 
profession people who are academically 
able, capable of efficiently communicat- 
ing knowledge and ideas, physically 
and mentally able over a long span of 
years to assume responsibility for the 
direction of pupils in the classroom and 
on the playground, and able to perform 
effectively in face-to-face contacts with 
parents and other citizens in the com- 
munity. But by making careful use of 
the best techniques now available, we 
believe that we can secure information 
of sufficient reliability and that we will 
be right in most of our decisions. In 
brief, we feel that we should and can 
look for quality as well as quantity. 





























Survival in the Profession: A Criterion 
for Selecting Teacher Trainees 


W. W. CHARTERS, JR. 
Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


Urbana, Illinois 


HE METHOD of resolving the 

teacher shortage most actively pur- 
sued in recent years has been that of 
encouraging larger numbers of students 
to enter teacher training. The reason- 
ing makes sense: If there are too few 
teachers, get more of them. Various 
tactics have been used to increase sup- 
ply. Mass media portray the vocation 
of teaching in an appealing light, schol- 
arships enable students without finan- 
cial means to enter training, guidance 
efforts channel promising students into 
teacher training during their high 
school years, and Future Teachers of 
America clubs provide social support 
for the choice of teaching as a vocation. 


A Case of Misapplied Effort 


The current emphasis upon recruit- 
ing larger and larger numbers of per- 
sons for teacher training, however, may 
be a case of misapplied effort. One of 
the notable facts about the teaching 
profession is the great attrition in the 
ranks of teachers through the years. 
Aside from the normal attrition of 
teacher candidates during their years of 
training, the number of trained grad- 
uates who fail to enter public school 
teaching is striking. Computations 


based upon University of Illinois grad- . 


uates over a ten-year period suggest 
that about 40 per cent of those quali- 
fied to teach never take public school 
jobs. Of those who do enter the pro- 
fession, half of them have dropped out 


after two years of teaching. For every 
1,000 graduates qualified to teach in 
the schools of the state, only 150 of 
them are still teaching after five years 
of experience; 96 are teaching during 
their tenth year in the profession." 


The fact of teacher attrition encour- 
ages us to fix our attention not on the 
number of graduates prepared to teach 
or even on the number of teachers tak- 
ing public school jobs but on the man- 
years of teaching they provide. (Indeed, 
“teacher shortage” is a misnomer for 
the problem which schools face; rather, 
it is a problem of an undersupply of 
teaching.) The 1,000 trained graduates 
mentioned above contributed 2,400 
man-years of teaching over the ten-year 
period. About 400 of them did not 
teach at all and thus contributed noth- 
ing to the man-years of teaching; 150 
taught only one year, providing 150 
man-years and 144 taught two years and 
contributed 288 man-years of teaching. 
The details are shown in Table 1. 


Selective Recruitment 


To recruit larger numbers of teachers 
does not change the rate at which 
teachers drop out of the profession. It 
might even increase the rate of attrition 


1Acknowledgment is made of the help of 
Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, head of the Office of 
Teacher Placement, University of Illinois, who 
furnished the data upon which these analyses 
and computations are based. 
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Taste 1.—MAN-YEARS OF TEACHING PER 1000 


GRADUATES" 
Number of Years Numberof Man-Years of 
in Teaching Persons Teaching 

0 0 

l 150 150 

2 144 244 

3 78 234 

4 18 72 

5 60 $00 

6 24 144 

7 6 42 

8 6 48 

9 18 162 

10 96 960 
Total 1000 2400 


1Based on data for 546 graduates, University 
of Illinois, 1937-1947. Corrected for military 
service. 

2Estimated. 





if strenuous recruiting tactics bring in- 
to the training institutions a number of 
persons only marginally committed to 
a teaching career. All the effort poured 
into recruiting students and into their 
four years of training yields, if our 
figures are representative, but two to 
three years of teaching per graduate. 
The mountains labor and bring forth 
a mouse. Increasing the size of the 
mountain seems to be an extremely in- 
efficient way of increasing the size of 
the mouse. There are alternative means 
at hand. 

Look back for a moment at Table 1 
and particularly at the 96 graduates 
who are still teaching in their tenth 
year. Note that these teachers con- 
tributed a total of 960 man-years, or 
40 per cent of the 2,400 man-years of all 
the 1,000 graduates. One-tenth of the 
graduates did two-fifths of the teaching! 
If we are going to recruit more teach- 
ers, here is the kind on which to con- 
centrate our efforts. By adding 240 
graduates of this hardy variety we can 
double the man-years of teaching of the 
initial 1,000. To perform the same feat 
without regard for the survival value 
of our recruits, we would need another 
1,000 graduates—more than four times 


as many persons to solicit and train for 
the profession. 

In short, by carefully selecting stu- 
dents who will teach and who will 
teach a long time, we can train fewer 
teachers and, at the same time, get 
more man-years of teaching from them 
than currently is the case. Such a selec- 
tion procedure would make better use 
of the training facilities in teacher edu- 
cation institutions, permitting higher 
quality or, at least, more intensive 
training. 

How can we determine whether or 
not a student is a good risk for surviv- 
ing in the profession? This, of course, 
is the key question and one to which no 
firm answers can be given at the mo- 
ment. But the means of getting an- 
swers is clear. Answers will come 
through research—research directed to- 
ward discovering the predictors of “pro- 
fessional longevity.” 


Predictive Factors 

We already can envision a few factors 
which may well predict a long, active 
career in teaching and which could 
serve as starting points for research. It 
is a matter of common knowledge 
among professional educators that 
males are better survival risks than fe- 
males. Tabulations of our own data 
confirm this: In an eight-year period, 
male teachers contributed half again as 
many man-years of teaching as female 
teachers. But what is there about males 
which makes them better risks than 
their counterparts? As a rule, males 
are more frequently obliged than fe- 
males to remain gainfully employed in 
order to support themselves and their 
dependents. This is one reason why 
they are better survival risks. But it is 
only a general rule. Certain females 
will be equally obliged to support 
themselves and their dependents as, for 
example, young women who re 
widowed or divorced or for whom mar- 
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riage is but a remote possibility. Can 
we identify the good survival risks and 
induce them into teacher education? 
It is worth trying. 

Among female teachers marriage is a 
highly important cause of attrition. 
When research investigators ask female 
teachers why they quit their jobs, they 
commonly find a large proportion of 
them saying, “To get married,” but a 
fact equally striking and seldom re- 
ported is the number of female teachers 
who marry but do not stop teaching. 
On the average, young, attractive girls 
are poor survival risks in the profession, 
but let us consider those who are not 
on the average. We have been struck, 
as we have leafed through our case 
studies of teaching careers, by the num- 
ber of females who deliberately plan to 
combine marriage with a career in the 
public schools. Some intend to leave 
the profession while they are raising a 
family and return to teaching when 
their children are grown; others believe 
that family life and a career may be 
pursued simultaneously. Whatever their 
plans, these career-oriented females are 
immeasurably better survival risks than 
females who view marriage and a career 
as mutually exclusive alternatives, with 
marriage as the highly preferred. It 
should be reasonably easy to discover 
the career orientations of female stu- 
dents and to use the information as a 
basis for recruiting and selecting teach- 
er trainees. 

Although males are relatively good 
survival risks in teaching, many are at- 
tracted to other fields, perhaps by 
higher salaries or perhaps by the great- 
er prestige afforded them. Why are 
some males (and females, for that mat- 
ter) attracted to “better jobs” outside 
of the profession while other males re- 
main in public school teaching or ad- 
ministration? To an extent, the differ- 
ence among males is a difference in 
their fundamental values and a differ- 
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ence in what they regard as a suitable 
means of realizing their values. To 
some men, life is a struggle for a mild 
sort of affluence, possibly modeled after 
successful merchants or insurance 
agents in their home town; public 
school] teaching and administration for 
them is the means by which a more 
profitable career can be launched. To 
other men, life is an opportunity for 
modest service to humanity without, 
albeit, undue sacrifice of other worldly 
desires. For them public school work 
may be an ideal path to their goal. In 
short, people differ in regard to their 
commitment to a career in education. 
Research will establish whether or not 
such commitments are discernible 
among young students prior to the en- 
try to teacher training and whether 
or not the commitments are predictive 
of professional longevity. If so, the in- 
formation can be used in selection. 


Needed Research 


While answers concerning the precise 
bases for selecting students are not at 
hand currently, a few years of concen- 
trated research could provide them. It 
may not be feasible, of course, to think 
in terms of limiting the number of 
teacher trainees, no matter what selec- 
tion procedures are used. Nevertheless, 
the information concerning factors pre- 
dictive of longevity in the profession 
would still be valuable. It could point 
to sources of teaching manpower where 
concentrated recruitment efforts would 
pay handsomely. The information 
would be useful to public school and 
college guidance counselors for direct- 
ing good risks into teaching and guid- 
ing the poor risks out. This is not a 
matter of short-sighted professional 
proselytizing. For a student to be a 
“good risk” means that he has a better 
than even chance of training for and 
fitting into a profession which will af- 
ford him a full and satisfying life. 
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HE EXTENT of inconsistencies 

between secondary teacher certifi- 
cation standards and the qualifications 
of available personnel establishes trade 
and industrial education as the most 
distressed field of teacher education. In 
1917, when the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act created the first widespread 
demand for teachers of trade and 
industrial occupations, no state re- 
quired college training for teacher 
certification. Since that time, most 
secondary school teachers have been 
required to possess an ever higher 
level of post-high school education. By 
1926, 32 states required work beyond 
the high school. Last year (1955) every 
state required some college preparation 
for teachers, and 31 states prescribed 
a Bachelor's degree. However, every 
state excepts trade and industrial 
teachers from the latter requirement, 
and the great majority of states omit 
them from the former requirement. 

With the growth of the concept that 
vocational education is an_ integral 
phase of public education and the 
accompanying belief that trade and 
industrial teachers must be skilled 
teachers as well as tradesmen, it would 
seem that certification requirements 
should have kept pace with the general 
trend toward higher standards of 
teacher preparation. This, however, 
has not been the case. 


Deterrents to Advance of Standards 


It is difficult to recruit and prepare 
adequate numbers of broadly compe- 
tent trade teachers because of a unique 
feature in their qualifications. They 
are the single group of teachers univer- 
sally required to have extensive practi- 
cal experience in their field. Chemistry 
teachers need not have had employment 
as chemists; social studies teachers 
need not have been social workers or 
politicians; and English teachers are 
not required to be established authors 
or public speakers; but beginning trade 
teachers must have had from three to 
eight years experience in their trades, 
dependent upon the state in which they 
seek certification. 

Economic factors weigh heavily 
against the recruitment of skilled 
tradesmen into teaching. Manufactur- 
ing production workers in Illinois 
earned an average per week of $82.39! 
in August, 1955. This provides an 
annual income of more than $4,200. 
Skilled tradesmen average considerably 
higher than that, and they can seldom 
be encouraged to spend four costly 
years in college with the prospect of 
beginning to teach at $3,600 annually. 
Additional complications are encoun- 
tered when one considers the proba- 


illinois Labor Bulletin; September-October, 
1955; p. 17. 
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bility of the tradesman’s having 
acquired family responsibilities and 
community ties during and after com- 
pleting his apprenticeship. 

Another deterrent to the advance of 
trade and industrial teacher certifica- 
tion standards is the lack of agreement 
among vocational educators on what 
constitutes desirable competence in a 
trade teacher. There is universal 
acceptance that a trade teacher must 
know his trade before he can teach it, 
but there is no universality of opinion 
on how this competence shall be 
measured. The divergent points of 
view on the nature of trade competence 
are represented in articles by Leigh- 
body? and Vezzani.* Vezzani presented 
the following thesis: 


. the policy of using apprenticeship 
plus journeyman experience as the pri- 
mary basis for the selection or approval 
of trade teachers appears to be faulty. 

Since there is some doubt on the ques- 
tion, the state vocational staff in Michigan 
decided to interpret the apprenticeship 
standards for trade teachers liberally. As 
an experiment it was decided to base the 
approval of trade teachers on their com- 
petence in their trade, regardles of how 
this competence was developed. Moreover 
the competence of a candidate was to be 
determined by adequate tests, administered 
by qualified examiners. 


This plan was opposed by Leighbody 
as follows: 


It is a great error to assume that any 
type of tests yet devised, performance or 
otherwise, can measure the occupational 
competence of a prospective teacher. Ai 
best such a test can sample (and in a 
limited way) only the ability of a candi- 
date to operate certain machines, handle 
certain tools, or answer certain technical 
questions connected with an occupation. 
Knowing about an occupation is far from 
being competent to teach it. The most 
important aspects of occupational com- 
petence are not revealed by such tests, 
and can be understood only through rich 


2School Shop; January, 1954; p. 7. 
8School Shop; November, 1953; p. 9. 
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and fairly lengthy experiences as a 


mature worker in the occupation. 


There is no greater agreement con- 
cerning the other competencies of the 
trade and industrial teacher than there 
is concerning technical competence. 
There is general agreement that trade 
and industrial teachers should be 
qualified teachers and participating 
citizens in their community, but there 
is great diversity of opinion as to what 
these imply and how these qualifica- 
tions shall be determined. 


Problems to Be Faced 


In addition to the preceding blocks 
to the smooth operation of trade and 
industrial teacher education the follow- 
ing problems also confront educators 
in this field: 


1. Even though tradesmen can be 
drawn into conventional college pro- 
grams, they are four years removed 
from their trade at graduation, and 
this, in terms of the rapidity of modern 
technological development, _ nullifies 
much of their previous trade training. 


2. Certain values to be gained 
through simultaneously taking the 
general, professional, and _ technical 
elements of a program are lost when 
these are taken separately. Relation- 
ships and applications are more readily 
made in an integrated program. Over- 
all planning is also greatly facilitated 


in a combined program. 

3. When trade training is obtained 
only during summers, as is the case 
with industrial arts teachers who learn 
a trade during school vacations, certain 
seasonal experiences are not received. 
There are also definite as well as subtle 
differences between part and full-time 
employment. 


4Five years is suggested as a minimum “fair- 
ly lengthy” experience. 
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4. Tradesmen specialize in modern 
industry, yet trade teachers need broad 
training. For example, few individuals 
in the printing industry are skilled as 
compositors, pressmen, bookbinders, 
engravers, linotype operators, and 
photolithographers, but the trade 
teacher needs competences in all these 
areas. It thus becomes the obligation 
of the teacher training institution to 
round out the craftsman. 

5. Adequate campus facilities for 
training teachers in all the trades 
involve prohibitive financial outlays. 
Most states have only a handful of 
vocational teachers in the various 
trades, yet facilities for adequately 
training them should be available. 

6. Obsolescence of equipment for 
modern training facilities occurs at 
such a rapid rate that some equipment 
is already outdated by the time it is 
installed. 

7. Schools have little or no voice in 
the type of trade experiences prospec- 
tive teachers obtain. 

8. It is difficult or impossible to main- 
tain a competent staff to teach on- 
campus technical phases for the number 
of teacher candidates in the various 
fields. 


A New Approach: The Cooperative 
Program 

Traditionally tradesmen have been 
recruited and have been provided with 
limited on-the-job “teacher training.” 
Recent attempts have been made to 
recruit tradesmen for conventional 
teacher education programs. These 
methods have never successfully over- 
come factors militating against their 
satisfactory operation. The result has 
been a serious under-supply of in- 
dustrial vocational teachers compe- 
tent both in their trades and as 
educators. Herewith is presented an 
approach to trade and_ industrial 
teacher education which may provide 


a more adequate supply of teachers 
who are proficient in their trades and 
who can _ effectively participate in 
school-community educational endeav- 
ors. 

One little-investigated _ possibility 
for providing comprehensively trained 
trade teachers is the cooperative. plan 
employed so succesfully by the closely 
allied field of engineering education. 
Almost ten per cent of all undergradu- 
ate engineering students in the United 
States are now enrolled in cooperative 
programs. When this plan is applied 
to the field considered here, } rospective 
teachers can simultaneously pursue all 
aspects of their education—general, 
technical, and professional—in a pro- 
gram wholly supervised by the teacher 
training institution. Under this system 
students work alternate periods in 
cooperating industrial establishments 
and in campus classes with some degree 
of coordination of the two activities. 

Some apparent advantages to the 
cooperative plan are: 

1, Students can be recruited directly 
from high school before they have em- 
barked upon a career. 

2. Students earn wages equivalent 
to those received by employees doing 
similar work during periods of employ- 
ment, thereby enabling some capable 
students to attend college (and to enter 
teaching) who could not otherwise do 
so. 

3. Students have the opportunity to 
observe the operation of both social 
and technical theories in their practical 
application. 


4. Students have an opportunity to 
integrate the various phases of their 
program throughout their training 
period, enabling them to understand 
better the interrelatedness of program 
parts. 

5. Students have their technical train- 
ing supervised by an agency unbiased 
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Tas_Le I.—AcCADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHER CERTIFICATION 





Number of States 








Minimum Scholarship Prerequisites 1921! 1926! 19371 1955? 
High school graduation and 4 years of higher grade 0 0 5 30 
High school graduation and 3 years of higher grade 0 0 8 2 
High school graduation and 2 years of higher grade 0 4 11 12 
High school graduation and | year of higher grade 0 9 8 4 
High school graduation and less than | year of 
BN III carinteneonieteninuipngiicenntnsipgetateaniattaiernatiocntirs 4 14 2 0 
4 years secondary school (may or may not include 
oe oe 14 6 6 0 
er oS 30 15 8 0 


No scholarship requirement —_____ 





1Benjamin W. Frazier, Development of State Programs for the Certification of Teachers, 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 12 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1938) . 

2W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States, 1955 edition (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 


1955) . 





by production demands, personnel 


needs, and the like.5 


6. Students will graduate and report 
for teaching duties with up-to-date 
knowledge about processes, materials, 
and procedures in their trade. 


The Program in Operation 


Little evidence is available on the 
extent to which the apparent advan- 
tages of the cooperative plan are 
actually realizable. However, three 
cooperative trade and industrial teacher 
education programs were operating in 
1954-55,® all in the state of Michigan. 
(See Table II for program character- 
istics.) These programs enrolled about 
75 teaching candidates, while the state 
of Illinois, comparable educationally 


5Based upon the assumption that each 
trainee’s work schedule is cooperatively 
planned by employer and school representative 
with the criterion for planning being to obtain 
optimum training for the student concerned. 

6Donald G. Lux, Industrial Cooperative 
Vocational Teacher Education, Ph. D. Dis- 
sertation (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State 
University, 1955.) 


and industrially but with a plan based 
upon recruitment of tradesmen into 
a conventional four-year program, had 
not a single full-time student preparing 
for trade and industrial teaching. 


Convincing data such as these, plus 
the forceful statement of the need for 
furthering secondary school vocational 
education by such authoritative sources 
as the National Manpower Council,’ 
has caused officials in the state of 
Illinois to re-evaluate certification 
policies and trade and _ industrial 
teacher education practices. The re- 
sult of this action has been the develop- 
ment of a cooperative program that was 
put into operation in September, 1955. 
The calendar of a typical student in 


7National Manpower Council, A Policy for 
Skilled Manpower (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955) p. 19. The Council states 
that five major long-range objectives must be 
pursued if we are to strengthen the nation’s 
resources of skilled workers and technicians. 
The first of these is “to strengthen the con- 
tributions made by secondary education to the 
acquisition of skill.” 
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this program is presented in Table II]. remain a matter of conjecture for a 

The extent to which the cooperative number of years, but the potentialities 
plan will ameliorate difficuities encoun- of this approach merit its being given 
tered in conventional programs will a trial. 


Taste I1.-—CHARACTERISTICS OF THREE COOPERATIVE TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 




















Institution 
Michigan Wayne Western 
Michigan 
1. Years in Operation —— 4 9 8 
2. Number of Graduates —____ 0 20 40 
8. Per cent of Graduates in 
CO * 0 50 70 
4. Length of Curriculum —_ 5 yrs. 5 yrs. 4 yrs. 
5. Degree Granted —__. B.S. B.S. B.S. 
6. Current Enrollment —— ~~ 10 plus un- 
known No. in 
cooperating 
J. C.’s 32 35 
7. Curriculum Content: (in Sem. 
hrs.) ‘ 
General Education —_____. 45 49 42 
Professional — 20 28 32 
Technical: 
a 20 12-23 26 
SRT este 25 24 18 
eee 14 0-11 10 
PE, wtrpeninrnnmnaanniins 124 124 128 
8. % of T&I Enrollment in Co-op 
OD coe 100% 90% 90% 
9. Organizational Pattern — semester semester semester 
10. Alternating Period —...___. semesters semesters! _ half-days 
11. Coop Firms no data 6 10 
12. Occupational Prerequisite — none none none 
13. Occuptional Areas in Which 
Training is Offered Any for which 


adequate 
training can 
be offered and 
in which a 
teacher can 
be placed 4 5 





1With the single exception that automotive mechanics majors alternate on a yearly basis. 
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Tasie IJI.—CALEeNDAR oF TypicaAL Co-op STUDENT 





Semester 
Year I II Summer Session 





I. Freshman Full-time on campus Trade and Indus- 
trial Employment 


II. Sophomore T&I Employment On Campus T&I Employment 


III. Pre-Junior On Campus T&I Employment T&I Employment 
IV. Junior T&I Employment On Campus T&I Employment 
V. Senior Professional semes- On Campus Normally open, 
ter includes off- but this period pro- 
campus vocational vides some flexibil- 
student teaching. ity in employment 

sequence. 
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CONTENTS 
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. THB CONTENTS OF PRE-SERV- 


ICE PROGRAMS e@ For what purposes shall we educate? 
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Five Fetishes in the Teaching of English 


EDNA LUE FURNESS 
Professor of English Education 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


MORE careful and _ systematic 
Astuay of English has been one of 
the most interesting developments in 
the American secondary school. Fur- 
thermore, the study of English in the 
secondary school has reflected striking 
changes of scene and climate, as our 
national history has grown longer; as 
our national culture has become 
broader; and as new needs of democ- 
racy, science, and industry have 
emerged. A study of educational his- 
tory reveals that five fetishes in the 
teaching of English in America reflect 
sweeping changes in external conditions 
due to the passing from the rural, 
pioneer type of civilization to the 
urban, industrial type. 


Grammatical Correctness and 
Rhetoric 


The first fetish was that of gram- 
matical correctness. The successors of 
the old grammarians of the Latin 
language were accustomed only to 
mechanical methods of dealing with 
the grammatical niceties of a dead 
language, known to them almost en- 
tirely in a somewhat artificial form. 
Represented by Lindley Murray and 
Noah Webster and their contempora- 
ries, who gave to grammar a sort of 
“verbal inspiration,” the early day 
teachers insisted that the pupil under- 
stand the syntactical laws of the lan- 
guage and be proficient in logical 
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analysis of phrases, clauses, and sen- 
tences.! As one might expect, the point 
of view toward English usage was for 
all except a small aristocracy of 
linguistic scholars arbitrary, authori- 
tarian, and uncompromising. The 
situation reached such an impasse that 
everyone knew and almost all agreed 
that to split an infinitive or to end a 
sentence with a preposition was a lan- 
guage heresy and certainly an offense 
against grammatical morality. Usage 
was taught by rules, and almost no one 
dared to question the rules. In fact, a 
teacher’s mission was to uphold and to 
perpetuate the rules. Half a century 
or more of teaching in which the em- 
phasis was laid on grammatical intrica- 
cies led to a sharp reaction of feeling, 
which tended to minimize the mental 
discipline and other benefits suppos- 
edly acquired from the proper study 
of English grammar.* 

Soon more and more attention came 
to be given to rhetoric and composi- 
tion. This emphasis was prompted by 
two movements, both taking their rise 


George R. Carpenter, Franklin T. Baker, 
and Fred N. Scott, The Teaching of English in 
the Elementary and the Secondary School 
(New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1908) 
p. 189. 

2Robert C. Pooley, “Looking Ahead in 
Grammar,” Bul. of the National Assoc. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals 39:56; September 
1955. 

3Carpenter, Baker, and Scott, loc. cit. 
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about 1880: First, the schools began 
to realize that they were neglecting an 
important subject; second, the colleges 
began to exert considerable pressure up- 
on secondary schools, through entrance 
examinations, in favor of composition.* 
Harvard College, for example, set up 
in 1873 an entrance requirement in 
English composition; and each Har- 
vard aspirant was required to write a 
theme correct in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar, the subject to be taken 
from the works of standard authors. 
For nearly 20 years thereafter, the 
stress in secondary school English was 
largely placed on lucidity and accuracy 
of written expression to which the 
knowledge of English grammar was 
considered quite subordinate.® 


At this point it may be well to point 
out that strictly speaking, the term 
“rhetoric” was used with reference to 
formal or systematic instruction in the 
theory of expressive speech or literary 
composition, parallel to instruction in 
formal or systematic grammar. The 
term “composition” was used with refer- 
ence to instruction and practice in the 
art of written expression, i.e., essay 
writing and similar exercises.® 

Interestingly enough, one studied 
“rhetoric” with copious references to 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Dryden, Pope, 
and the English poets generally; the 
student was taught that the same prin- 
ciples which made these men great 
would ennoble and possibly immortal- 
ize any first-rate composition which he 
might produce. There was, as Henry 
W. Wells tells us, little distinction 
between the study of literature and 
composition.* Even the studies in 
philology, the linguistics of Beowulf, 


4Ibid., p. 218. 

5Ibid., p. 189. 

6Ibid., p. 220. 

THenry W. Wells, “The Teaching of Poetry,” 
College English 12:27; October 1950. 
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Chaucer, and Shakespeare, were studies 
in the English language, its roots and 
its flowering. English was “a study of 
that great tree of language upon which 
the student himself was properly re- 
garded as a leaf or bud though not a 
full-blown flower.” 


English Literature 


In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century some teachers tried to main- 
tain that English literature was as valu- 
able for discipline as classical literature. 
Hence, the pre-eminence once given 
to grammar, rhetoric, and the classics 
passed, and in many cases was given to 
English literature. The feeling grew 
that more attention should be given to 
the literature of England; and in the 
1890’s, English literature as such was 
recognized by Yale and other universi- 
ties and colleges in their entrance re- 
quirements. 

But “English” was a term so general 
that the examination makers deemed it 
wise to specify just what items would 
be covered.§ In order to standardize 
these requirements, then, the National 
Conference on Uniform Entrance Re- 
quirements in English was formed in 
1893. The members of this committee 
said that the questions would be based 
upon a limited number of “classic” 
pieces of literature, usually about six. 
Although the pieces of literature 
changed from year to year, the follow- 
ing were among the “classics”: George 
Eliot’s Silas Marner, Coleridge’s The 
Ancient Mariner, Goldsmith’s The 
Vicar of Wakefield, Burke’s Speech on 
Conciliation with America, Shakes- 
peare’s Macbeth, Addison’s Sir Roger 


8E. A. Cross and Elizabeth Carney, Teaching 
English in High Schools. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1939) p. 22. See also John J. 
DeBoer, Walter V. Kaulfers, and Helen Rand 
Miller, Teaching Secondary English (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951) p. 3. 
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de Coverley Papers, and Macauley’s 
Life of Milton. 

These three fetishes mark the great 
divide between the old and the new 
dispensations. They are the harbingers 
of a new and distinctive type of dis- 
cipline in what was then a new subject 
in high school, the study of the vernacu- 
lar. So far as “English” is concerned, 
it began definitely to emerge with the 
adoption, in the 1890's, of uniform 
college entrance requirements. When 
American literature gained some stand- 
ing, the argument concerning the 
values of English and American authors 
ensued. To the end of the century, 
however, the English authors far out- 
weighed the American in the time and 
attention given to them in the high 
schools.® 


Oral English 


But shortly after 1900, the tempo 
of invention and industrial change 
sped up at a rate and in ways which 
could not possibly have been foreseen 
or predicted. Getting things done, 
“putting things over,” big business, 
quantity production, speed, size, and 
numbers became key words of the new 
age.’ Education, politics, and religion 
began again to be important in new, 
urgent ways to millions of people. 
During the first decades of the century, 
there were mutterings of discontent 
and dissatisfaction with the status quo 
in education, questionings of efficiency, 
departure from classic standards, differ- 
entiation of purposes, and a shifting of 
the burden of proof. These were pass- 
words representing outside forces mak- 
ing an impact on education in general 


®R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of 
Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947) p. 509. 

10Percival Chubb, The Teaching of English, 
revised edition (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1930) p. x. 


and on the teaching of English in par- 
ticular. 


The indictment that the schools 
taught a sterile culture which had 
served the middle classes in the past, 
but which offered little of practical 
value to the rising lower classes, was 
heard increasingly after 1905. The 
next decade found both the press and 
the general public arraigning the 
schools of the country for failure to 
teach effective spoken English. Hence, 
the first two decades of this century 
witness a reversal of public sentiment 
about the practice of requiring each 
student to “declaim” before his class 
or the whole school. The new move- 
ment in teaching English was a strong 
reaction in favor of oral English or 
oral composition.1! Educators wrote 
about speech education as the neg- 
lected side of English,!* and they made 
a plea for greater emphasis upon speech 
training.'’ Consequently English teach- 
ers provided opportunities for high 
school students to read prose, poetry, 
and drama, to recite memorized pieces, 
to make brief, informal talks, including 
telling stories, persuading an audience 
to accept or reject some proposition. 


James, Dewey, and Socialization 


Forces on the inside that tended to 
strengthen the “new look” in English 
instruction went forward. One of those 


11Emma Miller Bolenius, The Teaching of 
Oral English (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1914) p. 24. See also Harry H. Hoffman, 
English Teaching Today: An Investigation of 
the Preparation of High School English 
Teachers of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, (Laramie, 
Wyoming: Curriculum and Research Center 
195 p.) 

12Calvin L. Lewis, “The Neglected Side of 
English,” English Journal 3:282-289; May 1914. 

18Mary A. G. Mitchell, “Wanted: A Higher 
Standard of Speech,” English Journal 1:284- 
286; May, 1912. 
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forces was that of psychology. William 
James, giving his “talks to teachers,” 
was allied with the emergent pedagogy 
which rejoiced in the exploration and 
discovery of the terra incognita of 
childhood, and which was attempting 
to adapt education to the child. 
Another influence was that of social- 
ization. Dewey’s proclamation, “We 
must socialize education!” in reality 
was a restatement of the aims of educa- 
tion in the light of the rapid social 
changes that had taken place in Ameri- 
can society in the nineteenth century. 
According to Dewey, education has two 
sides, the psychological and the social, 
neither of which may be subordinated 
or neglected. On the one hand, “educa- 
tion must start with the psychological 
nature of the individual child as the 
basis for education.” On the other, 
“teachers must be familiar with the 
social situation in order to interpret 
properly the child’s activities and trans- 
fer them into social channels.” 

The result is the fifth fetish, social- 
ization of English teaching. In 1944, 
the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association 
sponsored a much discussed publication 
entitled Education for All American 
Youth.* A distinctive feature of this 
work was a strong endorsement of an 
educational innovation, an inclusive 
course in “Common Studies” or “Com- 
mon Learnings,” which idea was en- 
dorsed also by the National Council of 
Teachers of English.1* This education- 


14Chubb, op. cit., p. xii. 

15Butts, op. cit., p. 522. 

16Educational Policies Commission, Educa- 
tion for All American Youth (Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1944) . 

17Lou LaBrant and Others, English in Com- 
mon Learnings (Chicago: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1951) reviewed by Edna 
L. Furness in Trends in Literature on Teach- 
ing the Language Arts, Bulletin No. 3 (Lara- 
mie, Wyoming: The Curriculum and Research 
Center, 1955) . 
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al term may be identified by other 
names—social living, basic course, core, 
social English, and even the general ed- 
ucation course. It denotes the job of 
making those subjects and attitudes 
that we have been teaching in separate 
doses of language all a part of one pre- 
scription. It represents likewise an ef- 
fort to provide programs which will 
meet adequately and effectively the in- 
terests, problems, and needs of all youth 
—the young people preparing for col- 
lege and those who are not. 

The rationale of the common learn- 
ings idea is that the problem method 
employed in many of these courses 
provides opportunities for language 
learnings. Further, many literary selec- 
tions have greater significance for young 
people when they are read in relation 
to the study of vital human problems. 

The common learnings course was 
not intended to be a combination of 
the English and social studies courses, 
since its proposed organization did not 
resemble that of the traditional course 
in English or the social studies. Rather, 
it was intended as a substitute for 
separate courses in those fields.1* How- 
ever, the statement of purposes and 
the implementation of the program 
strongly imply that the subject matter 
of the course lies chiefly within the 
social studies area. 

“What is happening to high school 
English?” we ask. True, in some colleges 
and universities freshman English is 
called “communication” or “communi- 
cations” and is “radically different from 
the other approaches with respect to 
its all-inclusiveness or its stress on the 
general rather than the specialized.”!® 


18DeBoer, Kaulfers, and Miller, op. cit., p. 
13. 

19James I. Brown, “Freshman English and 
General Education,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion 21:19; January, 1950. 
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Apparently, in high school, too, the 
study of English is being recognized as 
a communication process, which the 
child or adolescent must use to secure 
an education, to enter society, to assert 
himself, and to succeed or fail in the 
venture of life. The implication is that 
if language is considered a matter of 
communication, not one or two but all 
the language arts and skills become its 
province—writing or reading to more 
general and usually more functional 
training in all areas.”*° This new possi- 
bility of studying language as a unity 
ought to enable students to embark 
on voyages of communication profi- 
ciency not realized in former days. 


Threshold of a New Approach 


In referring to these changes which 
have evolved in the teaching of English, 
I have not intended a lamentation for 
the past when English was a visitor in 
the schools and colleges of the land, or 
when “English,” restricted to formal 
grammar, rhetoric, a few literary clas- 





20Loc. cit. 
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sics, or “oral English,” held an inalien- 
able and unassailable place in the 
predestined scheme of things educa- 
tional. I mention the past only because 
it may be useful in surveying where we 
stand today in this new age of speed, 
efficiency, and quantity production, to 
note the steep slope which leads back to 
yesterday and to note that the teaching 
of English is apparently on the thres- 
hold of a new approach or emphasis 
and is not yet, by any means, in “the 
house of many mansions.” 

I would remind those who lament 
the passing of the old days and ways, 
and who allege deterioration of lan- 
guage instruction, that apparently the 
teaching of English oftentimes has not 
“acceded to the public expectation,” 
and that public dissatisfaction with stu- 
dent achievement in use of language 
has resulted frequently in another 
emphasis in the teaching of English. 
With this we are reminded of the words 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson: “Nothing 
in this world is final; all conclusions 
are provisional; the best must be super- 
seded by a better.” 





Whtch Jor — 


America. 





TEACHER EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The editors are pleased to announce that the next issue of THE JOURNAL 
oF TEACHER EpucaTion (December 1956) will feature a symposium on 
teacher education in foreign countries. Edited by William W. Brickman, 
Editor, ScHooL AND Society, and Chairman, Department of History of Edu- 
cation, New York University, the series of articles will include papers on 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Central and Southern Africa, and South 
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(Continued from page 194) 

We are reproducing on p. 268 (Table I) the replies of the respective 
state and territorial certification officers to our query, resulting from the 
publication of the ETS study, as to the requirements for certification of 
high school math teachers. It will be noted that neither “one-third” nor 
“nearly one-third” of the states will authorize the teaching of math in high 
schools with no college preparation. “State” is used to denote the 48 
states and four territorial jurisdictions.) Precisely, not a single state re- 
ports that there are no prescriptions, either in certification regulations or in 
accrediting requirements, for high school math teachers. What probably 
misled the researchers—and we believe this is a common trap for the 
layman who tries to interpret state certification requirements, without 
checking his interpretation with the people who administer the require- 
ments—is the fact that 18 states issue a general or blanket type of high 
school certificate, for the academic subject fields, on which no teaching 
field or subject is endorsed. But this does not mean that there are not 
stated and enforced requirements. Sometimes the requirements are stated 
in the certification regulations and sometimes they are contained in ac- 
crediting requirements, either of the state department of education or the 
regional accrediting association or both; and these requirements, in such 
states, are enforced by the employing school official or the appropriate 
accrediting agency or both. This is the one point at which the researchers 
could, understandably, have reached the conclusion that one-third of the 
states require no college math to teach the subject in high schools. But 
this is a mirage; it just isn’t so! 

The fact that 18 states have a blanket certificate for the high school 
academic fields does not reflect a lack of concern that high school teachers 
have adequate preparation in their teaching fields, but that the policing 
will be done by the employing school officer or the agencies which accredit 
their high schools. Although the trend in recent years has been toward 
certificates with each authorized teaching field endorsed on them, there is 
a considerable body of sentiment among certification authorities that certi- 
fication ought to exercise a minimum of policing of teachers, and that 
policing preparation requirements should be performed at the local level. 

The requirements of the states and territories have been compiled 
under two categories—the “basic requirement” for teaching the subject 
full time, for a major part of the day, or for teaching in the highest classi- 
fication of schools; and the “minimum requirement” for teaching the sub- 
ject part time, or in the lowest classification of schools, or after allowing 
deductions from basic requirements for high school units in math. The 
requirements of the states are summrized in Table II on p. 270. 

Thus, considering the basic requirement, the modal practice of states 
is to require 15 semester hours. It is not possible to derive accurately the 
median since seven states require completion of a major and the number of 
hours represented by a major varies from institution to institution. Con- 
sidering the 45 states and territories with prescriptions in semester hours, the 
median is 18. Also for these 45 states, the range is 8-36 semester hours. 


(Continued on page 269) 
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TABLE I 


Requirements of the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for 
the Certification or Authorization to Teach Mathematics in Secondary Schools and in 
Professional Education for Secondary School Certificates Based Upon Degrees 

















State College Preparation Required—Sem. Hrs. State College Preparation Required—Sem. Hrs. 
To Teach H. S. Math Prof. Educ. To Teach H. S. Math Prof. Educ. 
for Degree for 

Full Time Part Time High School Full Time Part Time High School 

Teaching* Teaching** Certificate Teaching* Teaching** Certificate 
Alabama 24 18 24 Montana 30 20" 16 
Alaska* M? m 16 Nebraska? 15 15 18 
Arizona 15 9s 18 Nevada" M2 M2 18 
Arkansas 15 18 New Hampshire 18 6B 21 
California’ 365 206 New Jersey 18 18 18 
15° 12¢ 20 New Mexico* 15 10% 24 
Connecticut 18 18 18 New York 15% 15% 18 
Delaware 24 8 18 North Carolina 21 21 18 
D.C 308 308 24 North Dakota’ 15 9 16 
Florida 15° 15° 20 Ohio 18 18 17 
20” 20” 18 Oklahoma 24 16% 12 
Hawaii 14u 14 18 1 127 12" 24 
I 15 15 20 Pennsylvania 18 18 12 
Illinois* gu 16 Puerto Rico* Ms M*s 21 
Indiana 183 1818 18 Rhode Island 15 15 24 
Iowa! 15 124 20 South Carolina 4 18” 18 
Kansas! 15 65 18 South Dakota M” 15% 20 
Kentucky 24 1816 18 Tennessee 18 18 24 
Louisiana 18 18 18 Texas M 1281 24 
Maine* 817 git 18 Utah? 12% 1282 22 
Maryland 18 128 16 Vermont? M= m*3 18 
Massachusetts! 18 ge 12 Virginia 12 12 18 
Michigan 15 15 20 Washington! M™* m* 27 
Minnesota 24 15” 18 West Virginia 1813 153 20 
Mississippi! 18 18 18 Wisconsin 24 15% 18 
Missouri 15 15 18 Wyoming 24% 1836 20 











*Basic for full-time teaching: i.e., teaching the subject full-time, for a major part of the day, or for 
teaching in the highest classification of schools. 

**Minimum for part-time teaching: i.c., teaching the subject part-time or in the lowest classifica- 
tion of schools, or after allowing deductions from basic requirements for high school units in math. 


Legend: M—Major. 


m— Minor. 


Footnotes 


‘High school certificate is of the blanket type for academic fields; authorized teaching fields not 
end on certificate; where requirements for teachi are listed, these are enforced by employing 
school officer or accrediting regulations. Massachusetts issued a blanket certificate since July 31, 
1951, but discontinued it on September 1, 1956. 

*Alaska. Specification is that teaching field preparation must meet standards of Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools, which is a major or minor of 16 and 12 hours respectively. 

*Arizona. A minimum of 15 semester hours in college math is the basic requirement. Deductions, 
conforming to accrediting requirements of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, from this minimum are permitted as follows: Two semester hours for each high school unit 
completed in mathematics, total deduction not to exceed six semester hours. Thus, the actual minimum 
required in college math is 9 semester hours, which applies only to substitute teachers. 

*Arkansas. A minimum of 15 semester hours in college math is the basic requirement. Deductions, 
conforming to credential requirements of the Southern Association of College and Secondary Schools 
from this minimum are permitted as follows: Two semester hours for each high school unit completed 
in mathematics, total deduction not to exceed six semester hours. Thus the actual minimum required 
in coll math is 9 semester hours. 

‘California. The general or blanket certificate for teaching all academic fields in high school re- 
quires completion of five years of college preparation, with a major and minor in fields commonly taught 
in high schools, including 40 semester hours of general education which must include a minimum of 
6 semester hours in science and mathematics. Theoretically it is possible for an employing school officer 
to assign a holder of the general high school credential to teach in a field in which he has not com- 
pleted a major or minor. Nor does the Western College Association accredit high schools or help to 
enforce the major and minor requirements. The present practice, however, is to assign according to 
majors or minors. 

“Colorado, General or blanket high school certificate issued. No prescription in certification require- 
ments for math or any academic subject. Preparation requirements enforced by accrediting agencies. 
(North Central Association requirement is 15 semester hours for the field or 5 semester hours for one 
subject; State Department of Education requirement is 12 semester hours for the field, with 5 semester 
hours for the subject.) 

"Delaware. Authorizes teaching of one math class on 8 semester hours and two classes on 12 semester 


hours. 

‘District of Columbia. Plus an examination administered by the District of Columbia Board of 
Education. 

*Florida. Plus from 6 to 12 semester hours (in general education) in science and/or mathematics. 
Recommended that those preparing to teach mathematics take not less than 12 semester hours in physical 
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science; applicants who meet specialization requirements for the broad field of science may be certified 
to teach math by completing 12 semester hours in math. 

Georgia. Plus 13 + semester hours in natural science and math (in general education) of which 
3 + hours must be in math. 

“Hawaii. Requires 5 years of preparation for the high school certificate. Math requirement is in 
addition to solid geometry and trigonometry. 

Illinois. Requirements for special certificate in mathematics is 36 semester hours. Applicants for 
a high school certificate may be authorized to teach math with a minimum of 8 semester hours if he has 
completed a major in the field of natural science. 

48Indiana. Plus pre-requisite of at least two years of high school math. 

4Jowa. Deduction from basic requirement allowed as follows: One semester hour for each high 
school unit in advanced algebra, trigonometry, or solid geometry; total deduction not to exceed 3 
semester hours. 

Kansas. General or blanket type certificate. Requirements enforced in mathematics are: for 
teachers in Class A schools, 15 semester hours; in Class B schools, 12 semester hours; in Class C 
schools, 8 semester hours. When all deductions for high school units are allowed the minimum require- 
ment in Class C schools is 6 semester hours. 

“Kentucky. Requirement is a major of 24 semester hours or minor of 18. Teachers are required to 
teach in major or minor fields. 

17Maine. The requirement stated in the table for a special area certificate to teach math. General 
or blanket high school certificate also issued, eligibility for which is specified in certification requirements 
under two patterns of specialization; both require completion of 18 or 15 semester hours in mathe- 
matics. Enforcement is left to the employing school official. 

1%8Maryland. Deductions for high school math allowed, total deduction not to exceed 6 semester hours. 

Massachusetts. High school teachers are endorsed to teach major (18 hours) and minor (12 hours) 
subjects completed in college. Effective September 1, 1956. Massachusetts has not heretofore required 
by law state certification of teachers. 

Minnesota. A major (24 semester hours) is required for teaching math more than half time; for 
teachng math half time or less, a minor (15 semester hours) is required. 
we Requirements are completion of a major (30 semester hours) or minor (20 semester 

Ts). 

Nevada. Issues general or blanket certificate. Requirement enforced by employing school super- 
intendents is completion of a major in teaching field. 

2New Hampshire. The minimum requirement is 12 semester hours, from which a deduction of 6 
semester hours is allowed for three high school units in math. 

*New Mexico. Requirement to teach math in a high school accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion is 15 semester hours; to teach math in a high school accredited by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the requirement is 10 semester hours. 

*New York. Effective September 1958, provisional certificates will be issued requiring 18 semester 
hours in math, both for basic and minimum requirements. 

*Oklahoma. Basic requirement is 24, with deductions for high school units not to exceed five hours 
allowed. For temporary certificate 16 hours is the minimum requirement. 

Oregon. General or blanket certificate issued. Above requirement for math teachers is stated 
in Standards for Public Secondary Schools in Oregon and enforced by state accreditation agencies. 

Puerto Rico. No certification of math teachers as such. Teachers authorized to teach mathematics 
in high schools must have completed a major in science and mathematics. 

South Carolina. The requirement is 24 semester hours unless the applicant has completed solid 
geometry and trigonometry in high school, in which case the requirement is 18 semester hours. 

*South Dakota. State requires high school teacher to teach in major or minor field. Minor is 
defined as not less than 15 semester hours. 

“Texas. Major is required for full-time teachers of mathematics. For teaching a course in math, 
the requirement is 12 semester hours. 

#Utah. General or blanket high school certificate issued. State Board of Education regulations state: 
“It is intended that holders of general secondary certificates shall teach only the subjects in which they 
have adequate preparation. Adequate preparation shall mean at least a teachng minor. . . . A minor 
includes not fewer than 18 (quarter) hours’ credit in one subject.” 

Certificatioin requirements stipulate the completion of an “approved program.” Approved pro- 
grams of colleges in the state require completion of a major or minor. 

Vermont. Issues general or blanket high school certificate. Requirements are enforced, therefore, 
by the colleges and the employing school official, assisted by the Teacher Placement Service of the State 
Department of Education. 

*Washington. General public school certificate issued, valid for teaching in elementary or high 
schools. Enforced by accrediting requirements. 

Wisconsin. Requirement is completion of a major (24 semester hours) or minor (15 semester 
hours) in math. 

*Wyoming. Deduction of 2 semester hours for each high school unit, total deduction not to exceed 
6 semester hours allowed. Prior to September 1, 1956, the requirement for teaching high school math 
was 15 semester hours. 





(Continued from page 267) 

Considering the minimum requirements, the modal practice of the 
states is to require 18 hours. The median of the 47 states with prescriptions 
which can be identified in semester hours is 15. 

Since requirements in professional education courses are invariably 
cited as horrible practices when teaching field specifications are being criti- 
cized (note the language of the Carnegie Report, “Although all states re- 
quire education courses . . .”"), perhaps comparison of these requirements 
alongside those for teachers of mathematics will provide some perspective. 
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TABLE Il 


Basic and Minimum Requirements of States for Teaching Mathematics in High School 





Basic Requirements Minimum Requirements 





No. Sem. Hrs. Req. No. States No. Sem. Hrs. Req. No. States 
Major 7 Major 2 
36 2 Minor 3 
30 2 30 1 
24 8 21 1 
21 1 20 3 
20 1 18 12 
18 12 16 l 
15 14 15 ll 
14 1 14 1 
12 3 12 7 
8 1 10 1 
—_—- 9 4 
Total: 52 8 8 
6 2 
Total: 52 





The median requirement of the states is 18 in professional education for 
degree certificates for high school teachers. In mathematics, for the basic 
requirement, the median is 15. No state requires 30 hours or more in educa- 
tion. In mathematis four states—not counting the seven requiring a major— 
require 30 or more hours (basic requirement) ; and two states—not counting 
the five states requiring majors or minors—require 30 hours (minimum re- 
quirement) . 

These comparisons do not seem to bear out the claims of the critics 
that education requirements are out of line with academic requirements. A 
comparison of state requirements in the broad academic fields, such as the 
sciences, English, the social sciences, would present a much more favorable 
picture than this comparison with mathematics. 

Clearly, this unfortunate and widely circulated statement that one- 
third of the states will license a high school math teacher without any 
preparation in college mathematics is not within shouting distance of the 
truth. Not a single state is without prescription of college preparation 
for high school teachers of math (or the other academic fields), either in 
certification regulations or accrediting regulations. Of course, playing upon 
semantics, it may be claimed that to issue a blanket certificate for teaching 
in the academic fields is “licensing” for teaching any of these fields without 
reference to preparation. This would, in effect, claim that these 18 states 
have no concern whether teachers assigned to teach English, science, 
social science, and foreign languages had any college preparation in the 
assigned fields; that their only interest (and this is the inference drawn 
from the ETS statement) is that such teachers have preparation in educa- 
tion. This interpretation is unjustified in the light of the facts. The most 
charitable thing that can be said for such an interpretation is that it seems 
to be straining to prove a preconceived notion or suspicion. And this same 
type of interpretation has often been directed at the states which do not 
prescribe requirements in general education. 

To illustrate the point, Oregon is one of the 18 states issuing a blanket 
high school certificate. There is no prescription in the certification regu- 
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lations regarding the requirements to be met for teaching math, or any 
other field. The prescriptions are to be found in Standards for Public 
Secondary Schools in Oregon, issued by the Oregon State Board of Educa- 
tion. In that document it is stated: 


(1) that any school district employing a teacher or administrator who does 
not hold a valid certificate to teach in the type of school to which he is as- 
signed . . . is operating illegally . . . (p. 17); (2) teachers employed for the 
first time in a secondary school normally shall be assigned to teach in subjects 
for which they have met the teaching norms shown below . . . (p. 17); (3) 
teaching norm in mathematics—18 quarter hours, including specifically college 
algebra, geometry, and elective courses from the following areas: trigonometry, 
introduction to calculus, mathematics of finance and statistics, history of mathe- 
matics, basic concepts of secondary mathematics . .. (p. 19). 





By what stretch of the imagination could the conclusion be drawn that 
Oregon will license high school math teachers without any college prepara- 
tion in math? Yet this is the trap the uninitiated will invariably fall into 
when he studies the certification requirements, alone, of the 18 states issuing 
the blanket high school teaching certificates. 

To illustrate the role of the regional accrediting associations in the 
enforcement of teaching field requirements, consider, for example, the 
provisions of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (see p. 8, Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for the Approval of 
Secondary Schools) : 

Adequate preparation in teaching fields and areas is defined as that in 
which the school meets the requirements of the state in which the school is 
located . . . provided, however, that the minimum preparation is 15 semester 
hours at the college level of the following areas: language arts, a foreign 
language, social studies, science, mathematics, business, health and physical 
education, music, art, home economics, agriculture, and industrial arts, and 
adequate preparation in each subject taught. (And here there is a footnote 
which states: “Deductions in mathematics or in any one foreign language may 
be allowed to the extent of two semester hours for each unit earned in high 
school, not to exceed a total deduction of six semester hours.” 

Although many pronouncements against teacher education as a whole 
have been exaggerated, those regarding alleged weaknesses in science and 
math teaching have been most extreme. For exarnple, the statement that 
fewer than half our high schools offer physics or chemistry has been pub- 
lished in newspapers, professional journals, the popular magazines, and 
repeated in thousands of speeches throughout the United States. Despite 
the fact that this statement was grossly in error and despite the fact that 
responsible educators and organizations have vigorously sought to have 
this statement corrected, no corrections have been forthcoming. In fact, 

it is still being given wide circulation. 

A sampling study, recently released by the U. S. Office of Education, 
concerning the year 1954-55, reveals how far afield this statement was. (Ken- 
neth E. Brown. Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathematics in 
Public High Schools, 1956.) Brown's study indicated that only about 23 
per cent of American high schools, enrolling about six per cent of our high 
school students, did not offer physics and chemistry. Moreover, his study 
found enrollments in science and math to be much higher than the critics 
asserted. To quote from the study: 
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It has also been stated that only one out of 22 high school students takes 
physics, whereas actually the ratio is closer to one out of 5. The number of pupils 
in chemistry has not declined 30 per cent during the past 60 years—it has increased 
more than twenty-fold. Two-thirds of high school pupils take algebra, instead of 


one-fourth. 


There are weaknesses to be sure in teaching at all levels, as well as in 
the teaching of math and science, and we need to be trying desperately to 
improve teaching all along the line by cooperative and constructive ap 
proaches. But this kind of tactic can have no other result than the spread 
of divisiveness and bitterness among the very people who ought to have 
their shoulders to the wheel. 

The Carnegie Corporation, in the report alluded to above, sets forth 
this viewpoint very well: 

It would be foolish in the extreme to waste our time and energy in fixing the 
blame for this disturbing state of affairs. Whatever critics may say, our schools 
as a whole are not deteriorating. They are doing a good job under extraordinarily 


difficult circumstances. Any attempt to find a scapegoat for the present situation 
will simply waste everyone’s emotional energies, and divert us from constructive 


action. 


This is a laudable statement, to which we fully subscribe. Unfortu- 
nately, some publications and some public speakers are not interested in 
spreading this constructive statement, only the statement that permitted 
them to assess the blame, by use of “Lynch Law” technique. 


We have set forth the above analysis at some length and in some detail, 
because we believe that in all fairness to the state certification officers, to 
employing school officers, and teacher education institutions, the facts 
should be made known. The state and territorial departments of educa- 
tion and their certification officers, in our opinion, have too long suffered 
in silence and with too little support from the profession from this sort of 
misinterpretation. That this analysis will serve to overtake the erroneous 
statement or to rectify the harm done, we are not so naive as to believe 


possible. 

A Constructive Approach. Having paid our respects to the use of what 
we have termed the “meat-axe” technique to bring about desirable changes 
in the preparation and certification of teachers, we are pleased to commend 
the intelligent efforts of several scholarly groups in this direction. Their 
approach has been to seek a cooperative attack on the problem by involving 
representative scholars in the several academic fields and those who have 
to do with the technical or professional aspects of teacher education and 
certification. These programs are bearing fruit. We shall mention three 
of the groups in particular, although there are others pursuing the same 
course. The three are the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Historical Society, and the Modern Languages Asso- 
ciation. Representatives of these three groups held a joint meeting with 
Teacher Education and Certification this summer, in connection with the 
Parkland Conference of the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Here the scholars laid it on the line concern- 
ing their apprehension about the lack of adequacy of preparation in their 
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respective fields, and exchanged viewpoints with the certification officers 
the 34th Annual Meeting of the National Association of State Directors of 
as to the best means of correcting these inadequacies and improving both 
the preparation of teachers for their fields and the certification require- 
ments. 

While many leaders among the learned groups and those in teacher 
education have been groping for a means to secure a joint attack on these 
problems, much credit must be given to the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education for giving impetus and substance to these efforts. In 
its annual meeting in October 1955, representatives of several of the learned 
societies participated with representatives of teacher education and certifi- 
cation and national professional organizations in teaching. The viewpoints 
which formed the bases of the discussions at this annual meeting of CCTE 
were published in the March issue of The Journal of Teacher Education 
in a symposium entitled “The Learned Societies and the Crisis in Teacher 
Supply and Preparation.” The CCTE plans a similar annual meeting for 
the fall of 1956. The pleasing thing about these developments is that 
almost without exception when these groups meet together and begin a 
common attack upon the problem of improving the preparation of teachers, 
all are pleasantly surprised to find many areas of agreement and that the 
other groups are reasonable and judicious in their approach to the problem. 

While it is perhaps unfair to single out any one of the learned groups 
who are participating in joint programs to improve the preparation of 
secondary teachers, we have been much impressed with the plans developed 
by the AAAS, through its Science Teaching Improvement Program (STIP), 
which we understand is financed by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
In a recent statement of the procedures being followed, the first defined 
goal of the program is to encourage scientists on the staffs of colleges and 
universities to recognize that they have an important responsibility for 
science teacher education and for better understanding of the programs 
and problems of secondary schools. In the conferences which STIP has 
conducted, both scientists and educationists have been brought together to 
discuss problems of common intetrest. As a result of these conferences, 
committees on science teacher education have been appointed in a number 
of states, which include representation from both groups. 

This seems to us a constructive approach to the very serious problem, 
and while the STIP program has been used to illustrate the point, there 
are several other learned groups which are following the same procedure. 
We wish to commend this process as a promising, fruitful, and constructive 
means of correcting existing weaknesses. It is but human nature for any 
group to be on the defensive when it is attacked vigorously and, especially, 
if attacked unjustly. But to sit around a table and attack the problem in 
which admittedly all are interested, with one viewpoint in mind—how do 
we improve the situation—leads not only to improvement but to good will 
and mutual respect. 


—T.MS. 





With the Researchers 





DOUGLAS E. SCATES 


SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN TEACHERS’ CLASSROOM ATTITUDES 


ESPITE the shortage of professionally 

trained teachers, every effort must be 
made to secure teachers of high quality. 
The task of evaluating and counseling ap- 
plicants for entrance into the profession is 
basic. A prospective teacher should have 
sufficient interest, aptitude, and ability to 
make it advisable for a teacher education 
institution to accept him for professional 
training. New and workable methods for 
predicting teacher success and for guiding 
progress toward professional goals are need- 


Little has been done up to this time in 
the way of predicting the probable person- 
to-person relationship between the prospec- 
tive teacher and the pupils he expects to 
teach. Does the candidate for teacher prep- 
aration like children, and will he be able 
to achieve satisfactory rapport with them? 
In a group of prospective teachers, which 
ones should be given encouragement to keep 
headed toward the profession and which 
ones might well be guided toward other oc- 
cupations that would promise them greater 
success? 

The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory! (hereafter designated MTAI) is a 
pioneering effort to meet the needs for such 
a predictive tool. It is designed to measure 


1Walter W. Cook, Carroll H. Leeds, and 
Robert Callis, The Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory (New York: The Psychological Cor- 
poration, 1951). 











Under the leadership of Walter W. 
Cook, dean of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, a number of 
researchers at the University have for 
some years been developing an instru- 
ment for the assessment of attitudes 
toward children, toward children’s be- 
havior, and toward teaching as a voca- 
tion. Studies of this Inventory, explor- 
ing its characteristics and utilities in 
various situations, are continuing. The 
report herewith presents the results of 
one of the larger studies and reveals data 
which should be of interest to all per- 
sons connected with teacher education. 
It was prepared by Dr. Cook; Nolan C. 
Kearney, assistant superintendent of 
schools, St. Paul, Minnesota; and Patrick 
D. Rocchio and Anton Thompson, Long 
Beach, California, Public Schools. 

—Douc as E. Scates, Editor 











those attitudes of a teacher which predict 
how well he will get along with pupils in 
interpersonal relationships, and indirectly 
how well satisfied he will be with teaching 
as a vocation. The validity of the MTAI 
for predicting the ability of classroom 
teachers to create and maintain harmonious 
relationships with their pupils has been well 
established. When correlated with such 
criteria as (1) pupils’ ratings of the teacher, 
(2) experts’ ratings of the teacher, and (3) 
principals’ ratings of the teacher, it has 
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WITH THE RESEARCHERS 


consistently produced validity coefficients 
between .50 and .63.? 

The present paper reports a study of 
teacher attitudes concerning pupils, as 
measured by the MTAI, in an effort to 
ascertain answers to six important ques- 
tions. These questions form the outline 
of the analysis which follows. 


Data were obtained by administering the 
MTAI to the total staff of teachers and 
principals (kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade) of the public school system 
of a midwestern city of approximately 
300,000 people. A personal data sheet was 
filled out by each teacher and principal 
who took the MTAI, giving additional data 
needed in the study. 

Questionnaires were given to the entire 
group of pupils in grades 10 and 12 in four 
of the city’s 10 high schools. These four 
high schools were selected on the basis of 
the average MTAI scores of their teaching 
staffs, being the two schools ranking high- 
est and the two schools ranking lowest on 
this teacher average. The pupils were asked 
to name two subjects taken during the cur- 
rent year in which the teacher was liked 
best and two subjects in which the teacher 
was liked least. 


l. Differences in Teacher Attitudes Ac- 
cording to Kind of Teacher Education 
Institution Attended. 


It seems reasonable to expect that a 
teacher trained in an institution endorsing 
the viewpoint that a thorough liberal arts 
education is essential for effective teaching 
will differ in outlook from one educated 
in an institution emphasizing that knowl- 
edge alone does not guarantee a desirable 
pattern of teacher behavior in the class- 
room. It is not the purpose of this study to 
pass upon these differing points of view, 
but simply to report the differences found 

2\Xeaders may wish to consult the report on 
valedity in the June issue of this Journal. For 
a more complete statement of the rationale 
zad developmental work on the Inventory, see 
the Manual which accompanies it. Fairly full 
bibliographies of studies on the Inventory will 
be found in the Manual (six reports) and in 
the Journal of Educational Research 49: 679-80, 
706-7118; May 1956.—Editor. 
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TABLE I.—AVERAGE MTAI Scores oF TEACHERS 
Witn BACHELOR’s Decrees By Type or Epu- 
CATION INSTITUTION ATTENDED*® 











Elementary Secondary 

Kind of Institution Teachers Teachers 
Attended N Mean N_ Mean 
Liberal ArtsCollege 51 356 114 27.1 
Teachers College 88 509 66 25.6 
University 152 566 279 424 
Total 1 «S512 49 8 6382 





_*Means in each column differed among themselves 
significantly at the one per cent level of confidence. 


in teacher-pupil attitude among teachers 
who obtained their education in different 
kinds of institutions. 


For this analysis, only teachers with four 
or more years of post-high school education 
are included. Average MTAI scores of 
teachers who had attended three classifica- 
tions of educational institutions are pre- 
sented in Table I. 


2. Amount of Education and Teacher 
Attitude 


During the development and standard- 
ization of the MTAI, it was learned that 
elementary teachers with four years of col- 
lege education tend to score significantly 
higher than those with two years of col- 
lege education. Data shown in Table II 
confirm these earlier findings and tend to 
support those school systems which consider 
four years of college education as the mini- 
mum for employment and five years as pref- 
erable. Secondary school teachers with five 
or more years of college education scored 
the same as elementary school teachers with 
four years. 


These results are susceptible of interpre- 
tation in various ways. For instance, teach- 
ers with only two years of college education 
may have realized that they did not have 
teaching aptitude in the first place and 
hence did not continue their preparation. 
On the other hand, teachers with two years 
of college education may have been sub- 
jected to narrow training which was not 
only shorter but, of necessity, less compre- 
hensive concerning such things as child 
growth and development. Again, one might 
speculate that teachers who acquire more 
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Taste Il.—Averace MTAI Scores or ELe- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY ScHOOL TEACHERS 











HAVING DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF COLLEGE 
PREPARATION ® 
Elementary Secondary 
School School 

Years of Teachers Teachers 
College N Mean N Mean 
2 238 21.3 
4 291 51.2 287 26.5 
5 or more 73 66.3 172 52.3 
Total 602 41.2 459 36.2 





*Means for different amounts of education were 
significantly different at the five per cent level. 





college education were a superior group to 
begin with. Equally as logically, one might 
agrue that superiority of scores on the 
MTAI was directly affected by the length 
and increased richness of a full college edu- 
cation. 


3. Teachers’ Attitudes According to 
Subject Taught 


Elementary school teachers were divided 
into two groups: (1) those who taught all 
subjects to the same pupils (self-contained 
classrooms), and (2) those who taught the 
so-called “special” subjects to different 
groups of pupils; that is, teachers of art, 
home economics, industrial arts, music, and 
physical education. There were 587 teachers 
who taught in self-contained classrooms; 
their average MTAI score was 40.7. The 
52 special-subject teachers made an average 
score of 27.6. The average for all the 639 
elementary school teachers was 39.6. Teach- 
ers of special classes (subnormal and handi- 
capped) were not included in this analysis. 

Secondary teachers were also divided into 
two groups: (1) teachers of academic sub- 
jects, and (2) teachers of non-academic sub- 
jects. Teachers of certain fields were not 
included in this analysis as their number 
was too small to provide reliable informa- 
tion; e.g., teachers of speech, journalism, 
and foreign languages were excluded. 


Teachers were classified under the subject 
in which most of their teaching was done. 
The average MTAI scores in the second 
and fifth columns of Table III (on p. 277) 
show interesting comparisons. 
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4. Teacher-Pupil Attitudes of Secondary 
School Teachers as Related to Non- 
promotion Rates. 


Studies regarding non-promotion of pu- 
pils have mostly been concerned with the 
effects of non-promotion on the personality 
of the pupil rather than with the personal- 
ity of the teacher who fails the pupil. Here, 
we compare the attitudes of secondary 
school teachers who fail many pupils with 
the attitudes of those who fail fewer pupils, 
in an attempt to answer the question: Is 
there a relationship (correlation) between 
the failure rate of the teacher (per cent of 
pupils given failing marks) and his attitudes 
towards pupils as measured by the MTAI? 

Since the teacher's sex, subject field, and 

age might affect both his failure rate and 
its relation to his MTAI score, the data are 
presented separately for sex and subject 
field in Table III, and age was analyzed by 
itself. Correlation coefficients between fail- 
ure rates and ages of teachers grouped by 
sex and subject field were computed. They 
ranged from .41 to .31 but showed no trends 
or consistency. 
When the teachers were combined into 
two groups, “academic” and “non-academ- 
ic,” the correlation coefficients between fail- 
ure rate and age were .16 and .15 respec- 
tively, neither of which was significantly 
different from zero. Hence the factor of 
age was dropped. 

Average failure rates were not signifi- 
cantly (reliably) different between various 
subjects or between male and female teach- 
ers. The last column of Table III shows 
the correlation coefficients between MTAI 
scores and pupil failure rates of the teachers 
in each group. The negative relationships 
indicate that secondary school teachers with 
low scores on the MTAI tend to have high 
rates of pupil failure. 

Even though only seven of the correla- 
tions in Table III are significantly different 
from zero, the general trend is in the same 
direction—all but three showed a negative 
relationship. Moreover, in the light of the 
school system's policy of “continuous pro- 
motion,” it might be postulated that teach- 
ers who scored low on the MTAI would 
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TABLE III.—Scores, Puptt FAILuRE RATES, AND CORRELATIONS FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 

















Average Average Correlation: 

MTAI Average MTAI Score by Sex Failure Score and 
Subject Field Score*® Sex N Score Rate Rate 
English 41.5 M 13 43.5 1.2 —.10 
F 78 412 1.2 —.21 
Mathematics 30.0 M 15 36.2 15 —.38 
F 17 24.5 15 .03 
Science 36.0 M 20 35.2 9 —_ 2d 

F 10 37.5 14 —.65°° 

Social Studies 33.2 M 42 36.7 1.4 —.42¢° 

F 38 29.2 1.4 —.54e* 

TOTAL (Academic Subjects) 36.4 233 36.4 1.3 —.38*° 
Arts & Crafts 50.4 M 8 57.6 1.0 —.28 
F 10 44.7 5 —.05 
Commercial 24.4 M 13 34.2 6 —.26 
F 23 18.9 1.8 —.02 

Industrial Arts Homemaking 22.2 M 31 15.0 7 —.53*° 

F 32 29.1 1.0 —.38** 
Music 74 M 9 7.1 3 13 
F 9 7.8 7 —.14 
Physical Education 24.9 M 17 25.5 6 —.11 
F 10 23.9 0 —.00 

TOTAL (Non-Academic Subjects) 24.6 162 24.6 9 —.23** 





*Average MTAI scores were not significantly different at the five per cent level of confidence between various 
subject groups but were between totals of academic and non-academic 
**Significantly different from zero at the five per cent level of confidence. 


have failed even more pupils if they had 
not been restricted by the announced policy 
of the school district. 


These results may be interpreted as fol- 
lows: Differences among teachers in failing 
their pupils cannot be ascribed to differ- 
ences in the teacher’s age, sex, or subject 
field. A consistent negative relationship 
was, however, found between teachers’ 
MTAI scores and the rates with which they 
fail their pupils; hence, differences in fail- 
ure rates among the teachers may be inter- 
preted in terms of these measured attitudes 
toward pupils. The high school teacher with 
undesirable teacher-pupil relations, one 
who creates an atmosphere of fear and ten- 
sion, and whose first concern is the subject 
matter to be covered, rather than what the 
pupils need, feel, know, and can do, is more 
likely to fail pupils than the teacher who 
is able to maintain harmonious relations 
with his pupils and who is interested in 


pupils as pupils. 


5. MTAI Scores as Related to Pupils’ Rat- 
ings of Secondary School Teachers 


Pupils opinions about their teachers are 
being considered by educators and school 
administrators as one of the many criteria 
of teaching success. The number of studies 
that deal with pupils’ ratings of teachers 
imply the importance attached to such judg- 
ments. Findings from these studies, however, 
have not usually been related to objective 
measures of teachers’ characteristics, such as 
MTAI scores. If the MTAI truly measures 
what it purports to measure (that is, an 
attitude which is a predisposed set toward 
dealing with children), it is to be expected 
that teachers who are able to maintain a 
state of “harmonious interpersonal rela- 
tions in the classroom” will be better liked 
by their pupils than those who are unable 
to maintain such relations. 

As explained earlier, pupils in the tenth 
and twelfth grades of four high schools 
were requested to name the subjects taken 
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during the year which were taught by the 
two teachers they liked most and the sub- 
jects taught by two teachers they liked the 
least. The teachers were rated on the basis 
of the difference—number of times named 
as “best liked” minus number of times 
“least liked.” The pupils mentioned sub- 
jects taught by 121 teachers in the four 
schools. In order to sharpen the criterion, 
the 21 teachers in the middle range of pu- 
pils’ ratings were not utilized in this part 
of the study, and the 50 teachers at the top 
and the 50 at the bottom of the scale were 
contrasted. 

As shown in Table IV, the number of 
men and women teachers in each category 
was about the same—a finding which agrees 
with previous investigations of sex differ- 
ences of teachers who are liked or disliked 
by their pupils. In addition, the factor of 
age did not appear to be related to the 
quality of teacher-pupil relations as judged 
by their pupils. The difference between 
average MTAI scores of the 50 teachers 
liked best and the 50 teachers liked least by 
their pupils was, however, pronounced. 
One average was more than double the 
other. 


6. MTAI Scores of Pupils as Related to 
Their Selection of Teaching as a Vo- 
cation 


The subjects in this particular study in- 
cluded the entire membership of the senior 
classes of the four high schools already 
referred to. This group of 612 seniors was 
given the MTAI. Each pupil also was asked 
to complete a personal data sheet, including 
his present occupational preference. 





Taste IV.—SeconpAry ScnHoot ‘TEACHERS 
NAMep as Best Likep AND Least Likep By 
Tuer Pupits, AND THEIR AVERAGE SCORES. 











Best Least 
Liked Liked 
Number receiving rating: 
Men 23 24 
Women 27 26 
Mean age 42.2 41.2 
Average MTAI Score 38.7 18.4 
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The vocational choices of pupils in- 
cluded several hundred occupations. The 
56 pupils who selected teaching as a voca- 
tion had an average MTAI score of 25.4; 
the 556 pupils who selected vocations other 
than teaching had an average score of only 
2.3. The difference is clear cut. It is sta- 
tistically significant at the one per cent 
level of confidence. 

The results here strongly suggest that 
scores on the MTAI give a measure of at 
least one factor among the cluster of char- 
acteristics that influence young people to 
become teachers and which subsequently 
is an important factor in making the good 
teacher. In addition to the other evidence 
presented above, this part of the study sug- 
gests that an instrument such as the MTAI 
should be useful in the hands of counselors 
and guidance workers who are confronted 
with the problem of helping counselees in 
the selection of a vocation. 


Summary of Findings 


I. The type of teacher education insti- 
tution attended is strongly related to teach- 
er-pupil attitudes (as measured by the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory). 
Scores were lowest for graduates of liberal 
arts colleges (Table 1). High school teachers 
made lower scores than did elementary 
school teachers. 

2. Elementary school teachers with four 
years of college education made attitude 
scores more than twice as high as teachers 
with only two years of college preparation. 
A fifth year of study increased their scores 
markedly. High school teachers with four 
years of college achieved attitude scores 
about the same as elementary school teach- 
ers with two years of preparation; a fifth 
year of study brought them up to the level 
of the four-year elementary school teachers. 
(Table II.) It will be understood that ele- 
mentary and high school teachers usually 
pursue different kinds of college cur- 
riculums. 

3. Average scores varied with the subject 
field taught in high schools, but the num- 
ber of teachers in each group permits only 
suggestions of actual differences. (Table 
III.) 
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4. Secondary school teachers with low 
scores on MTAI consistently tend to have 
high rates of pupil failure (Table III.) 

5. Fifty high school teachers liked best 
by their pupils made MTAI scores more 
than twice as high as 50 teachers liked 
least. (Table IV.) 

6. High school seniors who chose teach- 
ing as a future vocation made MTAI scores 
averaging 25; pupils who chose other work 
averaged only 2. 


Interpretation and Conclusions from 
Findings 


The results of this study suggests that 
the attitudes of teachers toward children 
reflect a lack of understanding of the prin- 
ciples of child development and child be- 
havior. The findings justify raising the 
question of whether or not students in 
teacher education institutions and teachers 
in service should be given a greater amount 
of study in educational psychology and in 
understanding child behavior. If a more 
complete education in this area is not the 
answer, the alternative question must be 
raised as to the more rigorous selection of 
candidates for admission to teacher educa- 
tion institutions. It may well be that both 
procedures would be helpful. 

The reactions of teachers toward pupils 
essentially determine the social-emotional 
atmosphere or “climate” of the classroom. 
This atmosphere is crucially important in 
its effect on child reaction and learning. 
Attitudes of understanding and apprecia- 
tion of children as children are highly im- 
portant. If they are not present, every effort 
must be made to develop them. Emphasis 
should be placed on getting teachers to 
understand children rather than upon the 
mechanics of classroom management. The 
MTAI may prove of value in this effort. 

Since this study points to the value of 
higher educational levels for the teacher 
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as a means to better teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, educators and school administrators 
must strongly emphasize the value of hav- 
ing adequate amounts of education for the 
teachers in both the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

All institutions educating teachers must 
continue to give great attention to the 
personality of prospective teachers. Teach- 
ers with obviously maladjusted personali- 
ties have no place in the classroom. The 
selection of students as prospective teach- 
ers cannot, of course, be taken care of by 
the use of the MTAIT alone; it should be 
employed as part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram that provides many progressive op- 
portunities for observation and evaluation 
of the student as a future teacher. 

Teacher education institutions, particu- 
larly those that score low on the MTAI, 
should give consideration to the fact that 
adequate teacher preparation involves 
more than teaching methods and course 
content. It will be to the advantage of 
both future teachers and their pupils if 
institutions find it possible to relate cur- 
ricular changes to improvement in the un- 
derstanding of children which should re- 
flect in higher MTAI scores. 

School administrators who are _inter- 
ested in measuring the ability to effect 
harmonious interpersonal relations in the 
classroom, and who wish to determine how 
well satisfied the applicant will be with 
teaching as a vocation, could use the MTAI 
as one of the criteria for the selection of 
new teachers. With experience in the use 
of the MTAI, school administrators could 
learn to use it (probably in connection 
with other criteria, many of which are yet 
undeveloped) in the evaluation and im- 
provement of in-service programs and in 
the selection of teachers for promotions to 
leadership positions involving interper- 
sonal relations. 
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Curriculum 


Commission on the English Curriculum of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 
Language Arts for Today’s Children (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954) 431 
p- $3.75. 


This is the second of the five books in the 
NCTE Curriculum Series. The first volume, 
The English Language Arts, published in 
1952, presents a comprehensive overview of 
the curriculum in the English language 
arts. The new publication is devoted to 
the program in the elementary school. 

In the discussion of bases for the lan- 
guage arts program, the Commission pre- 
sents: (1) the language needs of modern 
children; (2) how what we know about 
child development is related to the lan- 
guage arts; (3) the importance of continuity 
in language development. 

Part Il, “Facets of the Language Arts,” 
and Part III, “The Program in Action,” 
will be particularly useful to the classroom 
teacher. The chapters devoted to listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing present a 
wide variety of illustrative material, have 
good bibliographies for the reader who 
wishes to explore individual facets in more 
detail, and present a multitude of ideas for 
the teacher who wants to enrich the class- 
room experiences of her group. 

Attention should be called to Chapter 4, 
“Listening,” which adds considerably to 
our knowledge of how to handle an area 
that has been talked about a great deal, 
but about which there is little scientific 
research as compared with the number of 
studies devoted to reading, writing and 
speaking. An account is given of a fifth 
grade group of children who made a study 
of their own listening habits. “With a 


light touch but with some serious self- 
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examination, the children produced a 
booklet entitled, ‘Our School Room and 
Our Listening Habits.’ In this book they 
caricatured themselves and then proceeded 
with considerable insight to analyze their 
listening habits and the school situations 
in which listening is important. In their 
booklet they included a set of standards for 
listening which they had developed for 
their own guidance.” (p. 72.) Selected 
pages from their book have been included 
in this chapter along with reproductions 
of some of their delightful illustrations. 


The program in language arts is discussed 
under groupings of early childhood, the 
middle grades, and the upper years. Over 
and over again the reader finds the descrip- 
tion of a specific learning experience to 
illustrate a general statement of belief. 


One of the examples of such teaching 
describes the work of a junior high school 
class in Minneapolis which set out to find 
out for themselves whether the statement 
of the theme of Book Week for 1952, 
“Reading is Fun,” was true. The progress 
of the class is described under such head- 
ings as “Introducing the Unit,” “Planning 
the Procedure,” “Learning the Techniques 
of Group Work,” “Reporting in Groups,” 
and “Evaluating the Unit.” 


The last section of the book deals with 
building and appraising a language arts 
program. Factors which facilitate a good 
program are: (1) the integration of the lan- 
guage arts with one another and with all 
the learning activities of the school pro- 
gram; (2) a stimulating school environ- 
ment; and (3) a community which furnishes 
challenge and oppoitunity for growth in 
language power. Cooperation of home and 
school helps build mutual understanding 
of the role of each in thé child’s language 
development. 
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In considering evaluation, a variety of 
techniques of appraisal are presented, and 
the idea that evaluation is a continuous 
process is developed in some detail. The 
classroom teacher will be especially inter- 
ested in the sections dealing with self-evalu- 
ation by the pupils and the place of parents 
and other members of the community in 
the program of evaluation. 

The book is well-organized so that it is 
easy to use, handsomely illustrated with 
classroom photographs, and contains in the 
appendix a list of children’s books men- 
tioned in the text along with the name of 
the publisher and the date of publication 
of each. Language arts teachers have need- 
ed such a volume for a long time. This 
book was well worth waiting for, done as 
it is with such care and skill. 


—Mildred C. Letton 
Assistant Professor of Education 
The University of Chicago 


Higher Education 


Ronald C. Bauer, Cases in College Adminis- 
tration, with Suggestions for Their Prepara- 
tion and Use (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1955) x + 213 p., $4.50. 


This book is essentially a plea for the 
wider use of the case method of training 
college administrators and a compilation 
of illustrative cases that can be used for this 
purpose. In his first chapter the author 
explains that we “need to develop a more 
functional approach to the study of higher 
educational administration” if our colleges 
and universities are to solve their many 
difficult problems. This treatment draws 
heavily on the writings of Fayol, Roethlis- 
berger, Tead, Simon, and others who have 
written extensively on administration as a 
separate discipline. The second chapter 
discusses the value of the case method of 
teaching, especially as it has been developed 
at Harvard in the fields of law and busi- 
ness. The author concludes that this meth- 
od is equally applicable to the preparation 
of college administrators. 

The second large section of the book con- 
sists of a collection of 18 cases con- 
cerned, it is said, with administrative prob- 
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lems and pressure, policy development and 
execution, student personnel, faculty per- 
sonnel, and interpersonal relations in staff 
planning and procedures. The third section 
offers suggestions on the preparation of case 
materials in college administration. 

Any serious reader will find much that 
is valuable in this book. The author has 
obviously thought long and hard about the 
training of administrators—a very impor- 
tant problem today—and about the lessons 
that can be learned from educational ex- 
perience in other professional fields. Also, 
the case materials he has assembled make 
interesting and informative reading. 

After these favorable comments have 
been offered, there are some other things 
that have to be said. Stylistically the book 
is verbose, repetitious, often platitudinous. 
We are told, for example, that “there must 
be a reorientation, centered in a more dy- 
namic concept of administration”; and, of 
course, that higher education is a social 
institution. As if to prove his orthodoxy as 
a student of administration the author em- 
phasizes over and over again that adminis- 
tration is a process, by which he means that 
administration is often concerned with pro- 
cedural matters. Moreover, the book con- 
tains long lists of objectives, factors, cri- 
teria, and concepts. 

But there is a more fundamental diff- 
culty: Most of the cases presented do not 
get at the larger problems of college admin- 
istration. To illustrate, under “Policy De- 
velopment and Execution,” where we might 
expect to find material on the most impor- 
tant questions in higher education, the 
three cases deal with the admission of stu- 
dents to a Master’s degree program in 
journalism and with the handling of stu- 
dent absences from class. There is nothing 
about defining the clientele and program 
of an institution, or long-range develop- 
ment, or the selection of a president, or the 
relationship between board and president. 
Most of the cases reflect a preoccupation 
with rather limited problems of adminis- 
trative etiquette. Administrators do have 
to cope with such problems, of course, but 
these are hardly the material on which a 
leadership training program should be 
based. As the author suggests in his first 
chapter, the really difficult problems facing 
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higher education relate to finance and to 
character and scope of program. 

Perhaps there is a moral here for future 
compilers of case books in the field of high- 
er education. Unless an author has access, 
as a consultant, a surveyor, an accrediting 
official, or the like, to important confiden- 
tial data in many institutions of various 
types, he is not in a position to prepare 
case material on the major problems of 
administration. 


—Manning M. Pattillo 
University of Chicago 


Charles P. Dennison, Faculty Rights and 
Obligations in Eight Independent Liberal Arts 
Colleges (New York: Teachers College Bureau 
of Publications, Columbia University, 1955) 
xii + 186 p., $4.50. 


This monograph studies the general 
problem of faculty rights and obligations 
as they are treated in eight institutions: 
Colgate, Haverford, Hobart, Mount Holy- 
oke, Sarah Lawrence, Swarthmore, Vassar, 
and Wesleyan. These particular colleges 
were selected on the grounds of being ac- 
cessible to New York, providing sufficient 
homogeneity for comparative purposes, and 
yet offering sufficient variations to be sug- 
gestive for the purposes of the inquiry. As 
the author properly points out, generaliza- 
tions based on a sample of this size and 
kind can be offered only tentatively. 

Dennison begins by developing a bill of 
faculty rights and obligations. In this un- 
dertaking the work of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and other 
writings in the field gave him a provisional 
list, which was then modified to accommo- 
date principles and practices which he en- 
countered in the eight schools. His ulti- 
mate product is an “Academic Bill of 
Rights and Obligations” consisting of 16 
principles and their related practices. 
These cover such matters as appointment, 
promotion, separation, tenure, salary, re- 
sponsibilities toward students and the gov- 
erning board. On the basis of this list he 
then classifies the data from the colleges as 
answers to five questions: (1) What are the 
formal provisions relating to faculty rights 
and obligations? (2) How did such pro- 
visions come to be adopted? (3) How have 
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they operated in practice? (4) What are the 
principal opinions concerning them? 
(5) What tendencies, if any, are indicated 
for the future? His “Comparative Synopsis” 
gives the data for each college. 

Even within this relatively small sample 
of colleges, considerable variation exists, 
not only in the specific practices followed, 
but also in the degree to which these mat- 
ters have been codified or have been left 
to the unwritten law. 

Since all five of Dennison’s questions 
bear on whether or not formalization is de- 
sirable, he then turns to this larger issue. 
After marshalling such evidence as he has 
found, pro and con, he concludes, with 
certain major reservations, that formaliza- 
tion of these points is generally desirable. 
The qualification of this opinion is caused 
by such considerations as the particular 
nature of the given institution, its tradi- 
tion, its size, the personalities of its admin- 
istrators and governors, and other impor- 
tant local factors. The author does not 
urge, therefore, “getting everything in writ- 
ing” as a panacea, but he does believe that 
the policy should be followed unless clear 
local reasons indicate to the contrary. 

The author offers his Bill of Rights and 
the data based on it in a most modest fash- 
ion, perhaps more tentatively than any- 
thing other than the demands of sound 
scholarship require. Within its scope, the 
study is nicely done. Assessing its value in 
view of that scope is a more difficult matter. 
The author makes no pretense, for exam- 
ple, of having sampled all opinion within 
the colleges, and certainly his group of 
schools is small and geographically limited. 
Nonetheless they are fairly heterogeneous 
and may not be too bad a base for generali- 
zations about the status of this problem in 
most independent liberal arts colleges. 


—Harold B. Dunkel 
University of Chicago 


Music Education 


Music in Education. Published 1955 by 
UNESCO, Columbia University Press, distribu- 
tors for the USA. 335 p. $3.00. 


This book is a report on two conferences 
held in June and July of 1953 under the 
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auspices of UNESCO: the International 
Conference on the Role and Place of Music 
in the Education of Youth and Adults 
(Brussels, June 29-July 9) and the Interna- 
tional Congress on the Professional Train- 
ing of Musicians (Bad Aussee and Salz- 
burg, July 5-25.) 

After reading the optimistic anonymously 
written Introduction, one turns eagerly to 
the Appendices in order to discover the re- 
sults of the conferences, only to find several 
sets of useless though pious generalities, of 
the “music for everybody” variety, along 
with a proposal (later adopted) to found 
an International Society for Music Educa- 
tion, which appears to be largely an institu- 
tion for gathering, storing, and disseminat- 
ing data on music education in the various 
member countries. 

Between the Introduction and the Ap- 
pendices is a hodge-podge of reports by 
various authors, which serves to point up 
acutely two facts already known: music is 
not the universal language of mankind, and 
ways of thinking about music are far from 
uniform. It is undoubtedly these facts 
which account for the cambric-tea resolu- 
tions of the conferences and for the found- 
ing of an international society for amassing 
data. 

It is distressing to one who believes in 
the particular values of various musical 
traditions to find, especially from the Far 
East, reports of the difficulties which attend 
the westernizing of native musical habits. 
Why should they be westernized? Paren- 
thetically, it is even more distressing to the 
American reader to examine most of the 
contributions of his compatriots, when put 
against the excellent papers by authors 
from some other countries, especially 
France. 

These remarks have admittedly been di- 
rected more at the two conferences them- 
selves than at the book which grew out of 
them. But although this reviewer would be 
the last to say that the music educators of 
one country have nothing to learn from 
those of other countries, he is certain that 
they will learn very little indeed from stum- 
bling about amid a bewildering pile of 
data in a fog of uncritical good will. 

—Grosvenor Cooper, Chairman 


Department of Music 
University of Chicago 
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BRIEF NOTES 


General 


George R. Cressman and Harold W. Benda, 
Public Education in America, A First Course 
(New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc., 
1956) 480 p. 


This textbook prepared for use in orien- 
tation courses in education contains a his- 
tory of the American school system, prob- 
lems in the professionalization of teaching, 
present knowledge of child development, 
and viewpoints on the role of education in 
a free society. The authors express the view 
that they have not “tried to ride ‘hobby 
horses’ of their own, but rather have sought 
to present both sides of many issues upon 
which many good and sincere people 
differ.” 

This is the first volume in the field to 
include significant treatment of education 
among our immediate neighbors to the 
north and the south, Canada and Mexico. 


Theodore Brameld, Toward a Reconstructed 
Philosophy of Education (New York: Dryden 
Press, 1956) 417 p., $4.50. 


The author expresses the view that the 
constant need for experimentation in the 
field of education which was filled in the 
1920's by the proponents of the progressive 
education movement is not being adequate- 
ly met at present. Thus the purpose of 
this book is “to point the way toward a 
fresh and exciting period of opportunity 
for democratic education.” 


Sister Ritamary (ed.), The Mind of the 
Church in the Formation of Sisters (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1956) 282 p. 


This book contains selections from ad- 
dresses given during the six regional con- 
ferences and the first national meeting of 
the Sister Formation Conference, 1954-55. 
The Sister Formation movement represents 
an effort to discover ways to help develop 
better professional pre-service and in-service 
training for all Sister teachers, nurses, and 
social workers. 
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Mattie M. Dykes, Behind the Birches (Mary- 
ville, Missouri: Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, 1956) 297 p., $3.00. 


The author of Behind the Birches, which 
is a history of Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, has seen in a span of 50 years the 
growth of the college from a two-year state 
normal school to a four-year state college, 
now offering the degree of Master of Sci- 
ence in Education. This book should be 
of interest to those who have witnessed the 
growth and development of similar institu- 
tions and those who understand the hopes 
and fears encompassed in such a develop- 
ment. 


Health 


C. E. Turner, Personal and Community 
Health (St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 
1956) 660 p., $4.75. 


Now in its tenth edition, this college- 
level text on health presents the essential 
present-day facts of personal and commu- 
nity health. The book contains many illus- 
trations, and references at the end of each 
chapter give brief lists of significant books 
on specific topics. 


Cc. L. Anderson, School Health Practice 
(St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1956) 560 
p-, $4.75. 


This attractive and well illustrated text- 
book is designed to serve the pre-profes- 
sional and in-service health preparation 
needs of teachers and is based upon actual 
experienced needs and practices. Attention 
is given to an understanding of normal 
child growth, development, and health, 
common departures from health, and the 
essentials of a good school health program. 


Psychology 


H S. Broudy and Eugene L. Freel, 
ngsholte for General Education a York: 


Longmans, Green, and Company, | 


) 456 p. 


With personality as its chief theme, this 
text presents the historical roots of the 
major themes of modern psychology and 
their logical outgrowths. It is a text for 
beginning courses in psychology with the 
purpose of helping the student to under- 
stand why human beings behave as they do. 
Certain aspects of personality theory, psy- 
choanalytic thought, and Gestalt psychol- 
ogy are drawn heavily upon, as well as the 
work of the social psychologists. The proj- 
ects that follow the conclusion of each 
chapter should be useful for out-of-class 
group work and class discussion. 


Reading 


Albert }: Harris, How to Increase Reading 
Ability, third edition (New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company, 1956) 633 p., $5.25. 


This book is designed for use not only 
in graduate courses in developmental and 
remedial reading, but also in undergraduate 
methods courses and as an aid to the class- 
room teacher and the reading clinician. It 
includes discussion of differing points of 
view, and contains practical applications 
with specific materials. The appendices 
contain a list of tests, graded lists of books 
for retarded readers, and a list of publishers 
of useful materials. 


Kathryn Imogene Dever, Positions in the 
Field of Reading (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1956) 165 p., $4.25. 


This study is the outgrowth of a need 
expressed by some of the members of the 
National Association for Remedial Teaching 
to know more about the positions that hav 
evolved as a result of recent developments 
in this field. Three thousand question- 
naires were sent to the members of the 
NART and the International Council for 
the Improvement of Reading Instruction 
in order to determine what the varied posi- 
tions are. The results as revealed here 
should help teachers and administrators to 
better appraise their own programs and 
staffing. 
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CALIFORNIA 


California State Council of Education. 
Action by the State Council of Educa- 
tion of the California Teachers Association 
at its April meeting gave considerable im- 
petus to the professional standards move- 
ment in California. The Council again 
condemned continued use of substandard 
credentials and urged official adoption of 
its time schedule for ultimate elimination 
of the provisional certification pattern. 


—Charles Hamilton 


Using results of a survey of local teachers 
associations, a Committee on Credentials 
recommended reduction of California’s 59 
credentials to five. Rather than depend on 
an elaborate certification system the com- 
mittee recommended that the profession it- 
self accept responsibility for guaranteeing 
that teachers be assigned only to those 
fields in which they are competent. 


Teacher Education Newsletter. The Cali- 
fornia Council on Teacher Education pub- 
lished its first teacher education newsletter 
in March, 1956. This newsletter, the first 
of its kind in California, will be published 
several times a year by the Council. Copies 
may be secured by writing to the Council 
Secretary, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento. 


Appointment of Recruitment Coordina- 
tor. Roy E. Simpson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction announced on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1956, that Blair E. Hurd has been 
appointed to the position of Coordinator 
of Teacher Recruitment. As the title im- 
plies, it is Mr. Hurd’s responsibility to 
provide full-time service to the coordina- 
tion of teacher recruitment throughout the 


state. 


—James C. Stone 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Selection of Teacher Candidates. 
Teachers College of Washington, D. C., 
im a move to raise the quality of its ad- 
missions standards, is giving for the first 
time a scholastic aptitude test and an 
English test to applicants for this fall’s 
freshman class. The tests are being em- 
ployed as an aid in selecting “higher 
quality students.” 

The scholastic aptitude test has been de- 
signed by the Educational Testing Service 
of Princeton, New Jersey; the English test 
is a product of study and research at Pur- 
due University. 

Prior to the introduction of the two tests, 
entrance standards included a principal's 
recommendation; scholastic standing with- 
in the upper quartile of an applicant's 
graduating class; a personal interview and 
physical fitness. These qualifications are 
still required with the addition of the tests 
as one more index of an applicant’s ability. 


The 


—Thelma Raymond 


IOWA 


New Certificate. The Iowa TEPS Com- 
mission at its spring meeting in May recom- 
mended that the State Board of Public In- 
struction establish a “professional commit- 
ment certificate.” 

This recommendation, if adopted by the 
State Board, might well become one of 
the most significant steps toward improv- 
ing standards in Iowa. 

On and after July 1, 1956, a one-year, 
renewable certificate designated as the pro- 
fessional commitment certificate will be 
issued to applicants who have completed a 
minimum specified amount of college prep- 
aration leading toward the professional 
certificate and who are also recommended 
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by the approved colleges where such prep- 
aration was completed (provided that col- 
leges may, at their discretion, require ap- 
plicants to complete more preparation than 


the minimum approved by the State 
Board.) 
Requirements are as follows: (1) En- 


dorsement for elementary school requires 
a minimum of two years of approved col- 
lege preparation for a professional com- 
mitment certificate endorsed for teaching 
in kindergarten and grades one through 
nine. (2) Endorsement for secondary 
school teaching requires a minimum of a 
Bachelor's degree from an approved insti- 
tution plus eight semester hours of profes- 
sional preparation selected from the insti- 
tution’s program filed with and approved 
by the State Board of Public Instruction, 
endorsed for teaching in grades seven 
through 14. (3) Endorsement for ele- 
mentary -secondary teaching requires a 
minimum of a Bachelor’s degree from an 
approved institution with specialization in 
the designated special subject or special 
service area plus eight semester hours of 
professional preparation selected from that 
institution’s program filed with and ap- 
proved by the State Board of Public In- 
struction, endorsed for teaching in the 
special subject or service area in kinder- 
garten through grade 14. 

Conditions for renewal are as follows: 
The professional commitment certificate is 
renewable for consecutive yearly terms pro- 
vided that the equivalent of six semester 
hours of additional preparation leading to- 
ward the professional certificate is com- 
pleted each year, and provided also that 
teaching experience continues to be suc- 
cessful and the college where the prepara- 
tion is being completed recommends each 
renewal. 

Ken Jonson 


KENTUCKY 


New President. Dr. Frank Graves Dickey, 
for the past six years dean of the University 
of Kentucky College of Education, has been 
named fifth president of the university by 
the Board of Trustees. 

Dean Dickey succeeds Dr. Herman Lee 
Donovan, who on September | retired from 





the presidency after serving in that position 
for 15 years. At 38, Dr. Dickey will be the 
youngest president the university has had 
in its 9l-year history. 


LOUISIANA 


Improvement of Standards. On March 
16, 1956, the Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education and Certification ap- 
proved the Lousiana Standards for Accred- 
iting Teacher Education Institutions. The 
standards have been approved by the State 
Superintendent of Education and he has 
agreed to recommend their adoption by the 
State Board of Education at its next meet- 
ing. It is hoped that the standards will 
become effective in the fall of 1956. 


J. B. Wooley 


MAINE 


Revised Program. After more than a 
year of study by a committee representing 
all the teachers college faculties, a revised 
curriculum in elementary junior high edu- 
cation has been approved by the State 
Board of Education for trial at Aroostook 
and Washington State Teachers Colleges. 
The revision involves changes intended to: 
(1) provide a stronger liberal arts base in 
the first two years; (2) provide more liberal 
arts electives in the third and/or fourth 
years, so as to enable a student to build up 
one or two fields of concentration; (3) de- 
crease the prescribed professional education 
course requirements somewhat; (4) avoid 
duplication of materials in different educa- 
tion courses; and (5) provide an increased 
ratio of liberal arts to professional educa- 
tion. 

The present curriculum ratio is about 
55 per cent liberal arts to 45 per cent pro- 
fessional courses. The proposed curriculum 
could run as high as 65 per cent liberal arts 
to 35 per cent professional education, de- 
pending upon electives taken. 


Hayden L. V. Anderson 


MISSOURI 


Personnel Change. Warren C. Lovinger, 
who has been appointed new president of 
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Central Missouri State Teachers College at 
Warrensburg, is succeeding George W. 
Diemer, who is retiring. 

Dr. Howard Kramer succeeds Dr. Lov- 
inger as president of Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


New Graduate Program. A comprehen- 
sive graduate program in business educa- 
tion was established at the University of 
North Dakota beginning with the 1956 
summer session. 

Several improvement - of - instruction 
courses in specific business education sub- 
jects were designed to serve the needs of 
teachers in service. New developments in 
teaching methodology and research are pre- 
sented in the improvement-of-instruction 
courses. 

Individuals registered for improvement 
courses will have an opportunity to observe 
demonstration classes in teaching specific 
business subjects. As an important part of 
graduate training, an individual enrolled 
in “Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing ” would also enroll in a demonstra- 
tion class where he would observe the spe- 
cific methods presented in the improvement 
course taught in the subject matter class. 
The teachers observing these classes will 
prepare comprehensive research reports 
validating the methods presented in the 
demonstration classes. 

The graduate program also provides for 
foundations, supervisory, and curriculum 
courses in business education. The funda- 
mental purposes of business education are 
actually provided through graduate courses 
designed to present a thorough foundation 
of the aims and objectives of business edu- 
cation. 

A large number of teachers from several 
Midwestern states and North Dakota have 
enrolled. 

John L. Rowe 


OKLAHOMA 


Teacher Selection at Edmond. Central 
State College of Edmond, Oklahoma, insti- 
tuted a plan of screening teacher candi- 
dates at the beginning of the 1952-53 fall 


term. The results have been highly satis- 
factory. It is believed that through this 
process of selection a better type of teacher 
is being trained for the public schools. Stu- 
dents, faculty, and public school personnel 
agree that the plan is defensible and that 
it should be continuously applied and re- 
fined. 

In the sophomore year students are en- 
rolled in a course entitled “Introduction 
to American Education.” General Educa- 
tion credit is given in this course. At this 
time the student is asked to apply for ad- 
mission to the teacher education program 
of the college if he expects to be trained 
as a teacher. The criteria which are ap- 
plied in the selection are: (1) a minimum 
grade average of “C” in all subjects com- 
pleted or attempted in his academic work; 
(2) a satisfactory personality rating; (3) a 
satisfactory health record; (4) proficiency 
in oral and written English; and (5) a satis- 
factory financial record as to reliability, 
honesty, and integrity. In addition, the 
applicant must be free from any pro- 
nounced physical handicap. While these 
points serve as a basis for selection, college 
officials are well aware of the need for a 
continuous plan to refine and improve the 
criteria and the way in which they are ap- 
plied. 

Since the fall of 1952, 786 students have 
applied for admission to the program ,of 
teacher education. However, many others 
have been trained who had previously been 
certificated. It was believed that any pro- 
gram of selection should not be retroactive 
in character. Hence, those who had been 
previously certificated to teach were per- 
mitted to do additional professional work 
without formal approval. Of the 786 who 
have applied, 660 were admitted. One hun- 
dred twenty-six were not admitted to the 
teacher education program at the time of 
their initial applications; 57 were not ac- 
cepted because of low grade point averages; 
26 others were not accepted because of low 
grade point averages and deficiencies in 
English. Twenty-three were rejected be- 
cause of one or more of the following rea- 
sons: lack of personal and social adjust- 
ment, unwillingness to be scrupulously 
honest in business matters, general level of 
conduct unacceptable, evidence of certain 
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neurotic or psychotic tendencies, and notice- 
able physical handicaps. 

Only one of the 23 last mentioned was 
later admitted to the program. This was 
some 18 months following his initial appli- 
cation and after certain conditions had 
been fully met. The remaining 22 changed 
their vocational objectives or transferred to 
other institutions. Of the remaining 103 
who were initially disapproved, 57 removed 
the deficiencies and were admitted to the 
program. 

As professional standards are improved, 
as the remuneration for teaching is in- 
creased, and as teacher benefits are expand- 
ed, it may be expected that many who lack 
the personal, intellectual, and social qual- 
ities to be successful teachers will seek to 
enter the profession. Many of this number 
will turn to teaching because they cannot 
be assured success in other professions. The 
teaching professional cannot and should 
not accept all who elect to enter its ranks. 
It is imperative that criteria be agreed upon 
and rigidly applied to those seeking to 
enter the profession of teaching. 

E. C. Hall 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Improvement of Teaching. A unique 
project on the improvement of teaching at 
the college level is well underway at State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

The modus operandi of the project, 
which was begun in September, 1955, was 
a series of workshops and faculty meetings 
with subcommittees assigned to particular 
aspects of college teaching. 

Faculty members were grouped in such 
a way as to give concentrated study on: (1) 
human relations in the college classroom; 
(2) classroom practices and procedures; (3) 
effective use of library resources, and (4) 


the improvement of evaluation procedures. 
The personnel of the committees cut 
across departmental lines. Each committee 
made progress reports to the faculty as a 
whole, and when the work is completed the 
faculty will have in organized form specific 
ideas and concepts on the improvement of 

instruction at the college level. 
Eugene P. Bertin 


RHODE ISLAND 


Curriculum Change. As a result of a 
report of the Central Curriculum Commit- 
tee to the Faculty on February 6, 1956, with 
later approval in principle by the Board of 
Trustees, it appears that the curriculum of 
Rhode Island College of Education is to be 
readjusted with more pronounced liberal 
arts aspects. 

The present program calls for 140 semes- 
ter hours of work with the students taking 
about 50 per cent professional and 50 per 
cent general education. 

The newly recommended program is as 
follows: Elementary: 35 per cent (or 46 
hours) professional studies; 60 per cent (or 
78 hours) for general education; 6 hours 
optional. Secondary: 25 per cent (or 33 
hours) for professional courses; 70 per cent 
(or 91 hours) general education; 6 hours 
optional. 

The new program calls for completion 
of 130 semester hours. 

The entire faculty participated in the 
study with five curriculum groups report- 
ing to a Central Committee. The listing of 
actual courses, as recommended, is followed 
by this comment: “The listing of the pro- 
visions for the revised curriculum is merely 
the blueprint. The next months and years 
of careful building will prove whether our 
judgments have been wise.” 

Leonard L. Maine 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


written by: T. M. Stinnett 


3rd Edition 
1956 176 p. 1.50 


A PREVIEW OF THE CONTENTS: 

Section 1: A Teacher Looks at the 
Professions 

Unit 1: Identifying the Professions 


Unit 2: Emerging Characteristics of 
the Teaching Profession 

Unit 3: Present Status of the Teach- 
ing Profession 

Unit 4: Problems Faced by the 
Teaching Profession 

Section 2: A Teacher Grows 


Professionally 
Unit 1: The Education Student and 


Professional Organizations 

Unit 2: The Beginning Teacher and 
Professional Organizations 

Unit 3: The Professional Organiza- 
tions—Means of Continuing 
Growth 


Section 3: A Teacher Looks at the Role 
of Professional Organizations 
Unit 1: Beginnings of Teachers Or- 


ganizations 

Unit 2: Developing Local Associa- 
tions 

Unit 3: Developing State Associa- 
tions 

Unit 4: Developing the National 
Education Association 

Unit 5: Developing Special-Interest 
Associations 

Unit 6: Developing International 
Organizations 

Unit 7: Accomplishments of the Or- 
ganized Teaching Profession 

Unit 8: A Blueprint for the Future 
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THE PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS MOVEMENT IN 
TEACHING: 


PROGRESS AND PROJECTION 


Report of the Eleventh National 
Conference of the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 


Available about November 1, 1956 
Price: Cloth $2.00 


Identification of goals of the profes- 
sional standards movement for the 
decade ahead, action programs to 
achieve, and needed research. 


Contains: 

The Conference reports on four 

major areas: 

I. The Selective Processes for 
Prospective Members of the 
Profession, by Jay E. Greene, 
Chairman, Committee on Teach- 
er Recruitment, Board of Ex- 
aminers, Board of Education of 
the City of New York. 

II. The Teacher Education Pro- 
gram, by Daryl Pendergraft, Di- 
rector, Division of Field Services, 
Iowa State Teachers College. 

III. The Licensing of Members of 
the Profession and the Accredi- 
tation of Institutions Preparing 
Them, by Wendell C. Allen, 
Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Teacher Education 
and Guidance Services, Wash- 
ington State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

IV. Personnel Policies for Perma- 
nent Members of the Profession, 
by William Brown, Assistant 
Superintendent, Los Angeles 
Public Schools. 

Also source materials for the Con- 

ference: 

1. Working papers for the four 
problem areas 

2. General session addresses 

3. Analysts’ addresses 


ORDER FROM 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS — NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT 
By LESTER D. CROW and ALICE CROW, Brooklyn College. 570 pages, $5.50 


A sound, stimulating account of the adjustment aspects of adolescents during 
their developing years and their struggle toward maturity. The book traces the 
processes of adolescent development, points up the gradualness and continuity 
of the growth pattern, and emphasizes the effect of previous childhood experi- 
ences upon the behavior and attitudes of young people during the adolescent 
years. An adolescent’s struggles toward maturity are assessed in the light of 
his cultural background and his personal and social values. Detailed consideration 
is given to the various frustrations, inner conflicts, emotional and mental dis- 
turbances, etc. 


PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT 


By WILLIAM L. PATTY, Los Angeles City College; and LOUISE S. JOHNSON, 
Rutgers University. 403 pages, $4.75 


A simple, practical introduction to personality adjustment and mental hygiene, 
describing the constructive efforts now in operation on the local, national, and 
international levels. The book applies research from the fields of psychology, 
psychiatry, physiology, sociology, mental hygiene, and education to the under- 
standing of the individual. Against the background of motivation, psycho- 
somatics, culture, and perception, the authors trace the growth of personality, 
using many case illustrations and charts of life periods and value stages to clarify 
the process of personality-development. 


ADOLESCENCE 


By MARGUERITE MALM and OLIS G. JAMISON, Indiana State Teachers 
College. 501 pages, $5.50 


This thoughtful, clearly written, and stimulating book for teachers and those 
engaged in adolescent supervision, faces the problems encountered by adults 
in their attempts to guide adolescents to maturity. It is designed to help adults 
in their relationships with the adolescent, to help them understand what the 
adolescent needs to live wholesomely and happily, and to show them how these 
needs may be met. Proceeding from an introduction to the adolescent through a 
thorough consideration of each aspect of the adolescent’s adjustment (physical, 
heterosexual, social, emotional, spiritual, mental, and vocational) and the major 
influences on the adolescent, the text shows what assistance is needed for the 
adolescent to mature properly. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


By ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, University of Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Psychology. New Second Edition. 590 pages, $6.00 


A thorough revision of a sound basic text in adolescent psychology. It covers 
the entire scope of adolescent development—physical, mental, social and emo- 
tional—stressing the importance of childhood as a foundation for the adolescent 
period. It presents a comprehensive picture of the typical American adolescent 
of today and all his life activities. Strong emphasis is placed on the effect of 
cultural influences as a dominant determinant of his behavior. Data from ex- 
perimental studies are used as the basis for generalized statements. 
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